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HISTORIC HOUSES OF AMERICA. 


DOUGHOREGAN MANOR, AND CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 


\ HEN the “ Pilgrims of Maryland ”’—a 

mixed assembly of English and Irish 
gentlemen, their craftsmen, and their servants 
—landed in the “land of the sanctuary,” 
they brought over two traditions, one of 
which was that every country should have a 


FIRST PAPER. 


St. Mary’s, and subsequently of Annapolis, 
and the creation of extensive manors, none 
of which remain intact at the present day. 
To Annapolis, as Attorney-General of the 
Province of Maryland, under appointment of 
Lord Baltimore, came Charles Carroll, of Lit- 
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Governor Hart complains of “ the power giv- 
en by his lordship to Charles Carroll, Esq.” 
That he was wealthy we know, for many 
large tracts of land stand in bis name, and 
among them, in 1700, “Charles, Absolute 
Lord and Proprietary of the Province of 
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THE CARROLL MANSION AT DOUGHOREGAN MANOR, 


capital city, with its courts, large or small— | terloma Manor, Kings County, Ireland. He | Maryland,” grants to “Charles Carroll, Gen- 


miniature Dublin or London ; and the oth- 
er, that the life of a country gentleman upon 


his patrimonial acres was one of the happiest 
m the world. 


was of the Middle Temple, barrister, and ar- 
rived at Annapolis\in 1688. In 1692 he suc- 


ceeded Colonel Darnell as agent of Lord Bal- 


timore —an office so responsible and lucra- 


From this belief sprang the rapid rise of | tive, and of so great authority, that, in 1720, 


tleman,” ten thousand acres of land in Anne 
Arundel (now Howard) County, with rather 
indefinite metes and bounds, the same run- 
ning “from the Patuxent River by a blind 
path to Thomas Browne’s plantation, and to 
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four Indian Cabbains, and thence to some 
Oakes.” 

This manor, with authority to hold court- 
leet and court-baron, was given to the father 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, by the origi- 
nal grantee. 

We do not intend to go over the record 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton—Senator of 
Maryland and of the United States, Mary- 
Jand’s acutest and most philosophic thinker 
before the Revolution, and her greatest states- 
man after—dying within the memory of men 
who themselves are not yet old—the last 
survivor of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

We will endeavor to give new life to the 
few dry historic records of him which have 
been published. 

His residence in the country—for he pos- 
sessed town-houses at Annapolis, and, at a 
later date, at Baltimore—is by far the most 
interesting and best preserved of all the old 
Maryland manors. 

It lies in Howard County, six miles above 
Ellicott’s Mills, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and one mile from the old turnpike 
leading to Frederick City. The land of all 
this section is hilly, rolling, and wooded. At 
Ellicott’s Mills the acclivities are short and 
abrupt, but near the manor the hills slope 
from valley to valley in gentle and easy 
curves. It is like going from the chopping 
seas of the English Channel to the long swell 
of the Atlantic. This beauty of situation 
had doubtless much to do with the choice of 
the site. At that time, also, Elk Ridge Land- 
ing, twelve miles below, was on a navigable 
stream, and the capital city, Annapolis, was 
not very far distant, and in the same county. 

The house itself is situated on an artificial 
knoll, which falls away gently front and back. 
The architecture is of the old style of Mary- 
land—a long, low house, one story and a half, 
with supporting wings. Its total length is 
three hundred feet. In front are six of the 
finest and oldest American elms in the State. 

Attached to the manor, and plainly seen 
in the illustration, is probably the only pri- 
vate chapel in the United States. The Car- 
rolis have always been strict Catholics. In 
1704 an act was passed establishing the 
Church of England in the Province of Mary- 
land, and at the same time making it penal 
for a bishop or priest of the Catholic Church 
to exercise the functions of his office in pub- 
lic, Liberty of worship in private houses 
was not disturbed, however, and out of the 
privilege grew the custom of building chap- 
els, like that at Doughoregan Manor, attached 
to the dwelling. Here still, on Sundays and 
holidays of the Church, the country people 
gather and worship, where for more than a 
hundred and fifty years the same service un- 
der the same family roof has ascended. 

Inside the chapel, to the right of the al- 
tar, is the tomb of Charles Carroll of Car- 
roliton, and above it a marble entablature by 
Bartholomew, with the pen and scroll of the 
Declaration, the thirteen stars of the States 
in freedom, and above all the cross, carved 
in alto-rilievo. 

The mansion itself is entered by a wide 
hall, with heavy panels front and back, and 
with English hunting-scenes and a few old 
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pictures on the walls, and vistas of the state- | the legal adviser of Mr. Carroll, and one of the 


ly, flower-strewed lawn, with its shaven turf 
of more than a hundred years, and its pictu- 
resque gnarled and knotted old trees. 

To the right are the library and sitting- 
room, heavily paneled in oak, where Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, when old and feeble, 


passed most of his time, and where, within | 


easy reach, were Cicero’s “De Senectute,” 
which he loved; Milner’s “ End of Contro- 
versy,” to which he always attributed his 
firmest Christian conviction; Swift and Ho- 
mer and Virgil and Blackstone. On the wall 
are portraits of himself, his son, and grand- 
son. All the furniture is plain, but substan- 
tial, solid, and lasting. 

From there he had only to cross the hall 
to the dining-room, also paneled in oak, 
with its high clock in a recess of the wall; 
and portraits, from stately gentlemen in the 
full wigs cf Addison’s day to grandams who 
look as though they were ready, in stomacher 
and ruff, to step from their frames and pace 
a solemn minuet, 

But the most touching of all is the pict- 
ure of a young lady, a cousin of the family 
—the name even lost—painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. All that is known of her is that 
she died in a nunnery, of consumption. Her 
form is slender as a lily; the neck graceful, 
long, and rounded, but thin; the face beauti- 
ful, but pathetically sad. 

In the large billiard-room in the right 
wing there is a quaint picture of Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton bidding farewell to his eld- 
est son, who is about to embark for France— 
all the eldest sons of the Carrolls are edu- 
cated abroad, and, for two hundred years, 
they have all borne the name of Charles. 


The picture was painted about 1790. In the- 


distance is the ship; in the foreground is 
the young lad, turning half reluctant to his 
father, who has his hands on his shoulder. 
His sisters stand near, weeping ; and, half in 
shadow, the. negro servants watch the scene 
with sorrowful countenances. 

Three hundred acres of park, lawn, and 
grass-lands, surround the mansion; and, 
about a half-mile off, and not immediately 
adjacent, as in most wealthy Southern homes, 
are the stables and the little village, with its 
handsome overseer’s house in the centre, 
which, in times past, formed the slaves’ quar- 
ters. 

It is said that the manor supported a 
thousand slaves in its palmy days—the negro 
tradition is nine hundred and ninety-nine, 
and that it was the ambition of Mr. Carroll’s 
life to make the number a thousand ; but, if 
he bought one slave, one died ; if five, five 
died. If asked of what disease, the answer 
would be: “ ’Spects Marser Carroll been buy- 
ing some mo’ wor’bless niggers.” Such over- 


| weening ambition became worse in the end 


in swelling the mortality of Doughoregan 
than that nearly universal negro complaint, 
“ de mis’ry in de head.” 

In reality, when divorced from tradition, 
Doughoregan Manor was tilled, to judge from 
documents still extant, by between three and 
four hundred slaves, including families and 
all in the enumeration. 

The manor-lands have never been, until 
of late years, divided. Chief-Justice Taney, 


most improvident men in the world as far ag 
tying up land or saving money was cone ned, 
once counseled a division among the children 
and grandchildren. 

“Your son, with all those acres, will be 
| merely a fox-hunter,” was his argument, 

“Tf I should divide them, it is possible 
that a my heirs may be fox-hunters,” was 
the quiet reply. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, however, sur. 
vived his only son, who married a Miss Chew, 
daughter of Benjamin Chew, of Philadelphia, 
He left a widow and several children, but 
only one son, Charles Carroll of Homer. 
wood, who inherited the manor. He divided 
the estate by will, and Doughoregan was 
bought by the second son, the Honorable 
John Lee Carroll, unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Maryland Senate at its last ses. 
sion—a young man yet, and rapidly rising in 
the political life of the State. He married a 
daughter of Mr. Royal Phelps, of New York, 
and is now a widower, with several children. 

Around one commanding and venerable 
figure, all the old traditions of Doughoregan 
cluster. 

Shrewd, daring, far-sighted ; with an ex. 
quisite personal cleanliness of mind and 
body ; shrinking, sensitive, as if hurt, from 
all impurity ; in bonor and fair dealing with- 
out a single blemish; classic in his edcuca- 
tion ; devoted, with a passionate devotion, to 
his country, foreseeing its future, and risking 
life and property to secure it; an indulgent 
father, advising, warning, commending, and 
guiding his children, who to the last regard- 
ed him with feelings of personal loyalty, very 
rare and touching; a kind master to those 
under him ; prompt, sharp, and dagisive in 
his judgment, but not severe or unjust; tol- 
erant, in his religious belief, in the midst of 
intolerance ; as a hospitable host unsurpassed 
in a State renowned for the high tone of its 
hospitality — Cartes CakkOLL OF CARROLI- 
Ton lived under the elms of Doughoregan to 
see America fulfill all his prophecies of mate- 
rial greatness, and died just as ominous fore- 
bodings of its future were taking shape in 
his mind. 

He was born in 1787, at Annapolis. He 
was educated principally at St.-Omer, though 
he studied at two other schools of eminence 
on the Continent. He was a student subse- 
quently of the Middle Temple, where he must 
have been contemporary with Joseph Reed, 
of Delaware, and other Americans then study- 
ing there. He spent, in all, nearly twenty 
years abroad. 

While at the Temple we see how careful 
he was in regard to his companions. In 1762 
he wrote to his father: “No degree at law 
can be obtained without being called to the 
bar. The being entered of the Temple is 4 
necessary, previous, and preparatory step to 
that ceremony, which, though a ceremony, is 
an opening to all preferments in the law; 
‘tis attended with no other advantages, but 
many and great inconveniences ; the chiefest 
js the frequenting loose and dissolute compan- 
ions. For this reason I have resolved not te 
enter myself of the Temple —to what pur 
pose? Why should I expose myself to dan- 
ger and be at needless though small expense 
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without any view or hope of profit and ad- | tity, to the Declaration, belongs to the apoc- 


vantage?” He made companions of his 
books—Gahagan’s “ History of Ireland,” Dr. 
Keating’s “Irish History,” and Camden’s 
“ Account of the County of Galway.” For he 
is busy corresponding with the family in Ire- 
land, and in tracing it back to the Carroll 
whom he regards as “‘ the chief of our name, 
who was defeated, with some other leaders, 
at the battle of Knoc-Tee, by Gerald, Earl of 
Kildare, in the year 1516.” 

He varied these pursuits—legal, arche- 
ological, and literary—by running over to 
Paris, and seeing something of the gay world 
there. He affects the fashion of the young 
gallants of the time, and has his hair cut 
close, to adjust a wig to the head; but his 
sensible old father writes him: “ Pray let 
your hair grow again; hair is much more 
troublesome than a wig, but infinitely more 
becoming a young man.” 

The young man keeps the advice, and, in 
his old age, his hair was white, thick, and 
flowing, brushed straight back from a high 
forehead. 

We have another glimpse of the lad. He 
is seeing something of English life. He goes 
to Tunbridge Wells, but in good company, 
that of Mr. Jennings, son of the Attorney- 
General of Maryland, who had previously been 
with him to Margate—a “sensible, sober, 
discreet, well-behaved young man.” From 
Tunbridge Wells the companions explore the 
country. They saw, probably, at the Wells, 
Jack Morris and my Lord March, “ dressed 
alike in small scratch-wigs, without powder ; 
in blue frock-coats, with plate buttons; in 
backskins and riding-boots and little hats, 
with a narrow cord of lace;” ready to bet, 
dice, and cheat at cards; and possessed “ not 
of one devil, but of several.” They saw Ma- 
dame de Bernstein, with her wicked, satirical 
old tongue and her dubious antecedents ; and 
Colonel Wolfe, and my Lord of Castlewood ; 
and possibly “one Johnson, a dictionary- 
maker,” 

Has it not all been told us in immortal 
words by Mr. Harry Esmond, of the Princi- 
pality—not of Doughoregan, or Carrollton, it 
is trae—but of Castlewood, in Virginia, who 
Was quite a hero at Tunbridge about this 
time ? 

Late in 1764 young Carroll returned to 
Maryland, with a mind well stored with learn- 
ing, with acute observation, and logical rea- 
soning powers remarkable in one so young. 
He found the arena astir. The Stamp Act had 
been imposed. He kept up a close corre- 
spondence with his friends in London, and, 
curiously enough, the first thing he does is to 
send them the pamphlets of his great future 
antagonist, whom he was destined to igno- 
miniously overthrow —that indistinct Rem- 
brandtist, strong figure in Maryland history— 
with a name which no alliteration can change 
from its expressive, sturdy ring—Daniel Du- 
lany, 

His father had given him the manor of 





Carrollton, in Frederick County, and he is 
now Charles Carroll of Carrollton, a landed 
gentleman, with large future possessions en- 
tailed upon him. His signature henceforth is 
“of Carrollton.” The story that he signed | 
the estate first, as a distinctive badge of iden- | 


rypha of history. In fact, in writing to his 
friend Jennings, who was still in London, he 
uses the signature, and adds, immediately af- 
ter, “by which appellation, if you favor me 
with an answer, direct to me your letter.” It 
was a family custom. 

He was among the earliest to foresee the 
contest of 1776, and one of the bravest to 
meet it with word and action. He followed 
the proceedings of Parliament with intense 
interest, and by his letters from London was 
kept well informed of the temper of the king 
and Commons. Some idea may be gained of 
the state of the province, the feeling of its 
people, and the early and self-reliant stand it 
was prepared to take, by a few extracts from 
the letters of Mr. Carroll, written immediately 
on his return to Maryland: 


“+ September 5, 1765. 

“Things are in pretty much the same situ- 

ation as when you left us. The Stamp Act 

continues to make as much noise as ever. 

The spirit of discontent in the people rather 
continues to increase than diminish. 


“The stamp-master of Boston has been | 


obliged to resign his office; the house build- 
ing here” (Baltimore) “for the reception of 
the stamps has been leveled to the ground. 
“Our stamp-master, Zachariah Flood, is 
hated and despised by every one; he has been 
whipped, pilloried, and hanged in effigy, in this 


place, Baltimore town, and at the landing” | 
| (Elk Ridge); “the people seem determined 


not to buy his goods; his last dying speech 
has its humor; it contains, as most dying 


speeches, an account of his birth, parentage, | 


and education.” 

- “ September 2%, 1765. 
“Should the Stamp Act be enforced by 

tyrannical soldiery, our property, our liberty, 

our very existence, is at an end. And you 


may be persuaded that nothing but an armed | 


force can execute the worst of laws. Thus 
you see how necessary it is, at this critical 
juncture, to have cool, dispassionate, conde- 
scending men at the helm. It is sometimes 
with governments as with private men; they 
obstinately persevere from resentment and 
passion in measures which unbiased reason 
would condemn.” 
“ September 30, 1765. 

“Nothing can overcome the aversion of 
the people to the Stamp Act, and their love of 
liberty, but an armed force; and that, too, 
not a contemptible one. 

“To judge from the number of the colo- 
nists, and the spirit they have already shown, 
and which I hope to God will not fail them on 
the day of trial, twenty thousand men would 
find it difficult to enforce the law; or, more 
properly speaking, to ram it down our throats. 
Can England, surrounded with powerful ene- 
mies, distracted with intestine factions, en- 
cumbered and almost staggering under the 
immense load of debt—little short of one 
hundred and fifty million pounds—send out 
such a powerful army to deprive a free people, 
their fellow-subjects, of their rights and lib- 
erties? If ministerial influence and parlia- 


| mentary corruption should not blush at such | 
| a detestable scheme; if Parliament, blind to 


their own interest, and forgetting that they 
are the guardians of sacred liberty, and of 








our happy constitution, should have the im- 
pudence to avow this open infraction of both, 
will England, her commerce annihilated by 
the oppression of America, be able to main- 
tain those troops?” 

“The absurdities of such an attempt are so 
glaring, the evil consequences so obvious, that 
unless a general frenzy has seized the whole 
English nation, I cannot suppose that a meas- 
ure will be adopted which will inevitably end 
in the ruin of the English Empire. 

“At a moderate computation, the inhab- 
itants of these continental colonies amount to 
two million five hundred thousand; and, in 
twenty years’ time, as propagation increases 
in proportion to the means of an easy sub- 
sistence, the number will be doubled; reflect 
on the immense ocean that divides this fruit- 
ful country from the island whose power, as 
its territory is circumscribed, has already ar- 
rived at its zenith, while the power of this 


| continent is growing daily, and in time will be 


as unbounded as our dominions are extensive. 
The rapid increase of manufactures surpasses 


| the expectations of the most sanguine Ameri- 


can. 

“Even the arts and sciences commence to 
flourish, and in these, as in arms, the day, I 
hope, will come when America will be superior 
to all the world. Without prejudice or par- 
tiality, I do not believe the universe can show 
a finer country—so luxuriant in its soil; so 
happy in a healthy climate; so extensively 
watered by so many navigable rivers, and 


| producing within itself not only all the neces- 
| saries, but even most of the superfluities of 


life. 
“A great many gentlemen have already 


| appeared in homespun, and I hope soon to 


make one of the number. 

“‘Many imagine the Stamp Act will be 
suspended for a time, till some expedient 
may be hit on to reconcile the exemption we 
claim from a parliamentary taxation with the 
right and power asserted of late by the Par- 
liament. If the act be suspended until such 
an expedient can be found, it will be sus- 
pended for all eternity.” 

** August 12, 1766. 

“The colonies are far from aiming at in- 
dependency—if, indeed, slavery and depend- 
ency be convertible terms—and, if your gov- 
ernment should not make the proper dis- 
tinction, and should treat us, not as culprits 
composing a part of the same society and en- 
titled to the same privileges with the rest, 
but should look upon us as slaves, and should 


j use us as such, I believe every American 
would disclaim that sort of dependency.” 


After the repeal of the Stamp Act there 
came a lull, and then the storm burst. 

Mr. Carroll came triumphant out of the 
contest with Dulany, carried on under the 
respective signatures of “ First Citizen” and 
“ Antilore,” and received the thanks of his 
fellow-citizens of Maryland, and ever after 
held their confidence. It was due to his ex- 
ertions that the Maryland delegates were in- 
structed to vote for independence; he was 
foremost to advise the burning of the sea- 
vessel Peggy Stewart in broad daylight in 
Annapolis harbor; and he from the first 
looked, as he said to his correspondent Mr. 
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Graves, member of the British Parliament, to 
“the bayonet as the solution of the difficul- 
ties between the mother-country and her col- 
onies, confident that, though the British 
troops might march from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other,” they would nevertheless 
“be masters only of the spot on which they 
encamped.” 

No one more willingly, on the 2d of Au- 
gust, 1776, affixed his signature to the Dec- 
laration of Independence; and the remark 
then made, “ There go a few millions,” was 
not unjustified by probabilities. Although 
Mr. Carroll’s father was then living, the fam- 
ily estates were entailed under the old Eng- 
lish law, and were subject to forfeiture ; and 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton was, it is said, 
the wealthiest of the signers. The exact 
value of the property in 1776 we have no 


means of computing, but that it had increased | 


immensely since 1764, when it was estimated 

as below, is certain : 

40,000 acres of land, two country-seate, 
containing 12,000 acres each 

One-fifth share in an iron-work, consisting 
of the most convenient farnace in 
America, with two forges built, and 
a third erecting, and 150 slaves 

20 houses at Annapo 

285 slaves, at an average of £30 each 

Stock ou plantations 

Household plate 

Debts outstanding 


With other items, nearly five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, a large sum in those days, and 
hardly equaled by any other private individual 
in the province. 

From the signing of the Declaration to 
the year 1801 Mr. Carroll’s life was a public 
one. In 1801, being an ardent Federalist, he 
retired to Doughoregan, and became a quiet 
though somewhat bitter spectator of the gov- 
ernment of the Jefferson school, after -having 
been a member of the first committees of 
observation, twice in the Convention of Ma- 
ryland, twice appointed delegate to Congress, 
once chosen representative to the Congress 
of the United States, and four times elected 
a Senator of Maryland. 

In speaking of his merits as a statesman, 
we cannot do better than use the words of 
the accomplished writer of his life in the 
“ Biography of the Signers,” John H. B. La- 
trobe, now an eminent lawyer of Baltimore, 
written in 1826, when he was a familiar guest 
of Mr. Carroll, and shared his friendship and 
confidence : 

“During thirty years passed in public 
life, embracing the most eventful period in 
the history of the United States, Mr. Carroll 
as a politician was quick to decide and prompt 
to execute. His measures were open and 
energetic ; and he was more inclined to exceed 
than to fall short of the end which he pro- 
posed. As a speaker, he was concise and 
animated ; the advantages of travel and so- 
ciety made him graceful; books, habits of 
study, and acute observation, made him im- 
pressive and instructive. As a writer, he 
was remarkably dignified; his arrangement 
was regular; his style was full, without be- 
ing diffuse, and, though highly argumentative, 
was prevented from being dull by a vein of 
polite learning which was visible thoughout.” 


viously indifferent to the quality of my food. 





| make the depressing discovery that, while my 





| me through more than one severe illness since 
J. C. Carpenter. | 


A SERIOUS BLUNDER. | 


EING within a single day of my own | 
wedding, I am filled with that dreamy | 

sort of beatitude which, while it renders me 
very unfit for any practical occupation, ar- | 
gues well for my connubial future. My appe- | 
tite does not precisely fail me, but I am cu- | 


“ Frederick,” murmurs my sister May across 
the breakfast-table, “ you are eating a poached 
egg for the first time in my experience of 
you. Have you suddenly grown to like them, 
or are they a favorite dish of Honoria’s ?” 

Neither. Eating has become a mechanical 
matter with me, that is all. Happiness has 
spiritualized appetite, robbing it of its sensu- 
ous elements. This is not the only way in 
which I manage to convince my family that, 
the nearer the eventful moment draws, the 
further I gracefully retire from common-sense 
behavior. 

Unfortunately for myself, I am under | 
such strong hereditary obligations to a de- 
funct grandfather as to be completely without 
a legitimate occupation of any sort. Having 
become by habit one of those indolent bipeds 
to whom the taking of a morning walk and 
the skimming over of the latest popular book 
are esteemed ample synonyms for “ doing 
something,” I form the most tempting kind 
of prey for an all-absorbing rapture to pos- 
sess with its pleasant clutches. I have noth- 
ing to do but be deafly, dumbly, senselessly 
happy. 

Of late it has been my devotional custom 
to drop in upon Honoria during mornings, 
but on this, the ante-nuptial day, I am inter- 
dicted from paying any matutinal respects 
whatever. And so, after going up-stairs and 
lighting a cigar when breakfast is over, I 





mental condition wholly disfavors reading, 
and a disinclination to sitting still is already 
most manifest within me, there is absolutely ' 
no means that I can take for killing the 
tardy, leaden-shod hours. A man who is so- 
cially threatened with such an immediate 
event as that of being married to-morrow 
should have too decent an aversion to being 
stared at for the fascinations of his club to 
prove at all strong. There is always that 
gossip, So-and-so, I reflect, at the club in the 
mornings, not to speak of that sovereign 
busy-bodr, Thus-and-thus—both idlers like 
myself. 

Suddenly I recollect, with a certain feeling 
of odd relief, that I yesterday promised Ho- 
noria I would go and see Dr. B about my 
rheumatism. A twinge of my old trouble 
had the bad taste to intrude itself, serpent- 
like, into the paradise of Honoria’s society, 
and my solemn vow regarding Dr. B—— was 
a result of much solicitous pleading. I do 
not really feel able to state what inane thing 
I would have refused to do on the morrow if 
subjected to the same sweet persuasive press- 
ure. 

And soI stroll toward Dr. B——’s. He 
is usually in at this hour, ten o'clock, and, 
by-the-by, usually very busy. He has helped 





measles first prostrated my infantile frame, 


and he knows me about as well, I faney, both 
mentally and physically, as man ever knew 


; Man. 


A broad six-footer of a fellow is Dr, 
B——, with a vast, weird-looking shag of 
iron-gray hair, under which, pale, square, and 
massive, gleams a clean-cut, powerful, medi. 
tative face. His enemies call him a monster 
of affectation. His friends praise his very 
eccentricities sometimes. Many women open- 
ly profess to worship him. 

I find his office occupied by two or three 
people, and wait until murmured confabs 
have been held with each of these. When it 
is my turn, the office is empty. 

He takes my hand in his own, and holds it 
with firm but not close pressure. His hand 
is immense. One is reminded, by its mighty 
touch, of Samson, or Jashobeam the Hach- 
monite, or any of the dead-and-gone colossi, 
He lets his small eyes, no less keen than they 
are restless, level their hazel brilliancy most 
searchingly on my face for a good half- 
minute. 

“Pah!” he suddenly begins, “ you are not 
sick. What do you come here and take up 
my precious time for? Be off with you!” 
And he drops my hand with the grimmest of 
grim smiles. 

I burst into a laugh. 

“T only came, doctor, to satisfy some- 
body else.” And then I tell him, with half- 
successful effort at off-handedness, who the 
somebody is. ‘‘ You had best give me a few 
drops, or something,” I finish, “ just so that 
I can show them her to-night. And, by-the- 
by, this left arm és a little queer in the el- 
bow.” 

The doctor runs a gigantic hand through 
his gray mane, seats himself, and dashes me 
off a prescription. While handing it me, his 
Jovian face looks right stern. 

“ Alfred, I wish you to live a different 
life.” 

I Jaugh. 

“To-morrow, doctor, I begin one. You 
understand, of course.” 

“Pshaw ! your marriage does not concern 
the matter. Turn Mohammedan, if you please, 
as regards matrimony, but at the same time 
marry your mind and your time to something. 
You ought to have been a poor man. That 
grandfather of yours meant well, perhaps, 
but he has helped to make you a failure. 

I suppress a yawn. 

“ What shall I do, doctor?” I query, with 
a dim smile. ‘ Write a book, or turn stock- 
broker ?” 

Just then enter two new patients. The 
doctor ignores them for a little space, fixing 
the hazel eyes penetratingly upon me once 
more, and speaking with positive gruffness. 

“T want to see you again—after the wed- 
ding and all that, you know. We must find 
some.way to occupy you. Meanwhile, I have 
a good mind, now, to make you take a long 
walk. Do you ever walk ?” 

“Sometimes. I am not wholly ignorant 
of the accomplishment.” 

He draws out a sealed envelope from @ 
side-pocket, glances at it without using the 
glasses that hang from his waistcoat (glasses 
which, by-the-by, he almost invariably places, 
on the slightest excuse, before his neat 
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sighted eyes), and finally hands me the en- 
velope, remarsing : 

“ There is a nice long walk for you. Leave 
that letter at its address.” 

I make a grimace while I silently read: 
‘John Fordyce, Esq., No. ——, Fifty 
Street.’ A good distance, doctor. Still, if 
you think the exercise will agree with me, I 
shall look upon the obliging favor to your- 
self as simply another prescription. And to- 
morrow I will report how both have agreed 
with me.” 

“To-morrow ? ” (puzzledly). 

“Of course. At the wedding, you know.” 

“TJs it to-morrow, my dear boy?” And 
my hand is now again taken possession of, a 
trifle fondingly this time. “Of all things, I 
should like to see your wedding, Alfred.” 
Through the iron-gray mane ploughs the doc- 
tor’s disengaged hand with reflective slow- 
ness. “I had not forgotten the invitation— 
oh,no! I must, however, with all my rush 
of business, have mistaken the day.” 

“ And this merely means, doctor, that you 
are glad to have me remind you of your mis- 
take ?” 

“More than that, my boy. It means that 
I start for Philadelphia in about one hour on 
business which I might have postponed, but 
now it is quite impossible todo so! Well, I 
ean only wish that the whole affair may be a 
grand success, as they say. And, now” (with 
a glance toward the two waiting patients, just 
as two new ones enter the room), “‘ good-by, 
and God bless you! Don’t forget that letter 
of mine, by-the-by ; or is it asking too much 
the day before such a stupendous event? I 
was more than half in joke, anyway, you 
know!”—and while these last words are 
spoken, the grim smile just lights his clean- 
cut lips again. 

I give a smiling promise that I will take 
the letter to its place of destination, and soon 
afterward depart. My walk up-town rather 
fatigues me before I complete it, and rouses 
in me a disagreeable sense of being quite as 
much a flaneur as Dr. B—— has so pointedly 
suggested. Yes, the doctor was right! My 
life has touched far too closely upon sybari- 
tism during months past. Vague shadows 
of coming good resolutions flit through my 
mind. The day shall be parceled out into 
so much leisure, so much occupation. A cer- 
tain amount of conscientious exercise shall 
be followed by an hour or so of Honoria. 
Then the pursuit of a study—say, the repol- 
ishing (providing there be any thing left to 
tepolish) of my old collegiate Greek. Then 
more Honoria, and so on, till the falling of 
evening shades, in sweet recurrence of em- 
ployment and relaxation. 

As I draw near the number indicated on 
Dr. B——’s letter, I find that the houses be- 
come gradually fewer and farther between; 
and when that number is at length reached, I 
find it to be a private-looking house of con- 
siderable size, standing quite isolated among 
vacant lots, at almost the extreme eastern 
part of the town. Not far off flashes the 
river in the clear April morning, and not far 
off, also, are visible those unclean purlieus of 
the lower classes which edge either side of 
our metropolitan island. This house, how- 
¢ver, whose high stoop I now mount, has an 





air of quiet respectability, quite dissonant 
with the prevailing features of the neighbor- 
hood. 

My summons at the door-bell is answered 
very promptly by a small, tidy-looking boy. 
I hand him the letter without an accompany- 
ing word, save “‘ Fordyce ””—the name writ- 
ten in its superscription. 

He immediately replies, “ Yes, sir”—tak- 
ing the letter. He then closes the door. I 
turn and descend the stoop. 

I have reached to about its middle step, 
however, when, most probably because of the 
fatigue recently mentioned, I pause and take 
a view of my surroundings. This is the first 
time in years that I have been so far up-town, 
and I have the odd sensation of being miles 
away from the real city of my birth, while at 
the same time knowing myself in New York 
proper. The return-walk, I decide, will be 
somewhat overtaxing to my powers. A man 
who means to be married to-morrow should 
not tire himself out almost in the very teeth 
of that exhausting ceremonial. While I am 
leaning restfully against the railing of the 
stoop, and at the same time making a leisure- 
ly decision what special line of cars I had 
best patronize on my downward journey, I 
hear the front-door behind me reopened with 
considerable suddenness. 

Of course, it is only natural for me to turn 
about on the instant. But the person who 
now stands in the vestibule has had time to 
perceive my presence before he sees my face, 
as his polite smile and generally courteous 
demeanor at once indicate. He isa tall man, 
slender, with a slight stoop, and short, fluffy, 
blond hair that stands straight up from his 
forehead with the precision of grass on a 
lawn. He wears pale-blue spectacles; his 
smile is very broad and pleasant. In one 
hand he holds what is evidently the letter I 
have just left, in an opened state. 

“ Beg pardon,” he begins; “ but are you 
acquainted personally with Dr. B——?” 

“T know him very well,” I respond, some- 
thing surprised. 

The broad smile broadens. ‘“ Beg pardon 
still, but will you have the kindness to step 
inside for a moment? I should like to have 
a few words with you regarding Dr. B——.” 

A feeling which I have never since been 
able to account for suddenly seizes me. It 
affects me like the abrupt uplifting of a mon- 
itory finger—like a quick, short whisper in 
the ear of drowsing Prudence, “ Be on your 
guard!” I actually start, and find myself 
eying the man before me with a suspicious 
narrowness of scrutiny, wholly foreign to my 
usual manner of treating people. 

But instantly afterward I make an effort 
to escape from this odd condition, and do so 
with a mental stare of surprise, if one may 
thus express it, at my own folly. A most re- 
spectable-looking house—a man of most de- 
cent appearance—the letter from my own 
family physician—what, in such a combina- 
tion of circumstances, can leave room for the 
least suspicion? Why shall I hesitate about 
entering? I do not hesitate a second after 
these thoughts flash through my mind, but 
show the gentleman by a slight gesture and 
bow that I am wholly at his service. 

We pass into a plainly-appointed though 








cheerful-looking hall, and thence into what, 
from its general furnishing, bears close re- 
semblance to a doctor’s office. The large, 
upright desk in one corner is closed, but you 
can readily imagine that it containes medi- 
cines. 

My host points toa a chair. As I seat 
myself, I rfotice that his smile has visibly 
lessened, but the expression of his face is 
still very kindly. Through their pale-blue 
spectacles his eyes shine with a most pleasing 
mildness. 

“T am going to be very frank with you,” 
he commences, looking steadily at my face all 
the while, and seeming anxious both to get 
and to hold my glance with his own. “TI feel 
sure, Mr. Derbrow, that in the end frankness 
will be the better plan. So now prepare your- 
self for a surprise.” 

I laugh lightly. 

“You should have said as much, sir, be- 
fore calling me Mr. Derbrow. That is not my 
name.” 

He lifts his blond eyebrows in polite as- 
tonishishment. 

“No?” Then, while placing what I sup- 
pose to be Dr. B——’s letter in a side-pocket: 
““T have been misinformed, it seems. How- 
ever, it will not be a point of any special con- 
sequence just now. As I was saying—” 

“ How, sir,” I break in, flushing a trifle, 
“is it not a point of special consequence ? 
To-you not, perhaps, but to me the difference 
between being called Derbrow and called by 
my own name is certainly an important one.” 

Still smiling, the gentleman bites his un- 
der lip ever so little, with a sort of saintly im- 
patience. 

“And pray,” he questions, with much 
gentleness, “what is your name? ” 

“My name is Durand—Alfred Durand.” 

He nods, in what strikes me as a ludicrous- 
ly pacifying manner, now, and continues his 
nodding until I begin to feel dawn within me 
a strong sense of insult, and am on the verge 
of rising from my chair. Then he at length 
murmurs, all smiling mildness : 

“ Alfred Durand, eh ? Wot Allan Disbrow ? 
You are sure, noé Allan Disbrow ?” 

I control an angry impulse, while I speak 
with quickest vehemence : 

“There is some mistake here. If you im- 
agine my name to be mentioned in that letter, 
you are quite wrong. Evidently you confuse 
me with some one else. Dr. B—— asked me 
to take a letter up-town for him, and I agreed 
to do so, although quite ignorant of its con- 
tents.” 

He is placidity itself while I utter these 
sentences ; they seem in no manner to sur- 
prise him. 

“ Very well,” he softly returns; “ no mat- 
ter for that. As I said before, I will be frank 
with you; deception will only postpone your 
—your—” (while he hesitates for a word) 
“annoyance. Mr. Derbrow—excuse me, Du- 
rand—your friends, believing you to be rather 
out of health just now, have decided that a 
little rest and quiet in this house, under my 
charge, will be of great benefit.” 

I rise here, smiling. 

“T see now, sir, that there is without 
doubt some absurd mistake.” 

The gentleman rises also. His smile seems 
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to have been chased away by mine. His face 
is greatly changed in the absence of this 
smile, I find. Its lips, thinner than I thought 
them, meet in one straight, cold, curveless 
line. 

“ There is no mistake,” he states, dryly. 

I feel the ireful color leap into my face. 

“ Your persistence becomes Mmpertinence. 
My name is Alfred Durand, I repeat to you. 
I know nothing of any Mg. Allan Derbrow; I 
am not in ill health, and neither rest nor quiet 
has been prescribed for me.” 

“T hope you are not going to make use- 
less trouble,” is the singular response which 
I now meet with. 

“Useless trouble!” I exclaim. 
puzzle me to understand you, sir.” 
move toward the door. 

He approaches the large low table in the 
centre of the room, taking quite an opposite 
direction from my own. Then he leans for- 
ward a little, and for the first time I see that 
the table contains a large brass hand-bell. 

“Do not try to leave the house,” he in- 
structs me, with great quietude of tone. “It 
will be quite impossible.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” I ery, 
hurrying toward him, with clinched fists and 
furious eyes. 

His glance, under the pale spectacles, 
sweeps my face with speed, and what he sees 
there evidently causes his next act. This is 
to sound the hand-bell twice, with loud clear- 
ness. 

An instant later, there is a strong- voking 
man at each of my elbows. 

Strangely enough, the truth now for the 
first time flashes through my head. And, as 
it does so, the transition from anger to amuse- 
ment is rapid and immense. I burst into al- 
most a roar of laughter. 

“Good Heavens!” I shout, much more 
mirthfully than indignantly, “it cannot be 
that you take me for a lunatic ?” 

As before, my smile produces none in my 
odd host. His lips seem only to grow more 
straightly grim as my jollity increases. 

He points toward the motionless men at 
either side of me, and, in the same placid 
tones, he speaks again : 

“These persons will show you to your 
room, sir. You will find it quite large and 
comfortable. Pray, make no difficulty about 
going. Remember that you are in the hands 
of those who mean to do you good, and who 
are determined to be your helpful friends, 
even agaiust your own will.” 

I remain quiet for a little space, staring 
at him after he has spoken these words. 


“ You 











“This would be an excellent joke,” I at | 
length state, “ were it not in slight seeming | 


danger of becoming rather serious.” 

“Will you not go quietly up-stairs ? ” is 
the serenely imperious answer. 

Human patience has its limits. 
leave this house in peace,” I cry, “and credit 
what I tell you, or you may pay very dearly for 
your obstinacy!” 

Still the same impregnable amiability. 


that I disdain grandly to be any thing like 


A sort of pacificatory ring in the man’s tone 


prudent than that I forget prudence as a wise | chills me as I listen to it. Now, for the first 


virtue in the matter of present practice. For 


| the very reason that I have found the situa- 


tion so eminently amusing do I now find this | 


man’s unruffled calm so maddeningly imperti- 
nent. Besides, amour propre refuses to be 
kept out of the affair, and thrusts in a very 
positive sting. “ My sanity,” it seems to as- 
severate, “is patent to all. Who doubts it, 
insults me.” 

Quite out of my head from anger, I am 
dashing forward with a face that is perhaps 
very black and violeut-louking, when brute 
force quietly asserts itself at either elbow, in 


its tranquil master. 

Even now I feel a slight diffidence about 
narrating that I am carried up-stairs, after 
this, as though I were a child, utterly pow- 
erless in the grip of those two brawny mon- 
sters. Of course I struggle a little, but it is 
as though a bound sheep should give signs 
of restlessness. As for speaking, I have 
somehow neither words nor voice during the 
progress of this unpleasant ceremony. 

The force that exerts itself upon me is 
tempered with an excellent skill that avoids 
all injury. I am without a bruise when 
placed in “my room.” The moment that I 
am deposited in an easy-chair by this pair of 
Goliaths,I spring up, exclaiming, with (under 
the circumstances) considerable coolness of 
tone : 

“Look here, my good men, this is all 
humbug—the most ridiculous of mistakes, I 
assure you. Observe me well. Do I seem 
like a crazy person ?” 

“ Yes,”’ suddenly noises a voice which 


time, a full sense of my miserable situation 
bursts upon me. - He agrees to take whatever 
I shall write, humoring me as we humor mad. 
men, and meaning nothing of what he may 
profess ! 

I stand quite motionless for a little space 
after I have clearly realized this fact. Then, 
with a gesture of almost agonized exaspera- 


| tion, I take a step nearer the man. 


| obedience to a quick wave of the hand from | 
Here I 


| neatly furnished. 


seems to issue from somewhere in the adjoin- | 


ing hall, “ you are as mad as a hatter, my 
dear sir. You may congratulate yourself 
that the Emperor Napoleon did not send you 
to the Bastile months and months ago.”’ 

One of the men looks amazedly at the 
other while these singular words are being 
spoken; then he quickly leaves the room, 
and very soon afterward there is heard, at 
some distanee off, the sound of a sharply- 
closed door. 

I begin to have a wretchedly baffled feel- 
ing, but even yet the adventure does not pre- 
sent itself in its clearest colors of reality. I 
perceive that the position is desperately awk- 
ward, but no thought of its being beyond 
remedy as yet occurs to me. There is small 
doubt in my mind now that I am the victim 
of a most ludicrous blunder. Perhaps I shall 
need a certain amount of adroitness to get 
myself clear of this house, but I am still far 
from realizing the absolute and truly hideous 
truth ! 

To the man who is now alone with me in 


| the chamber I speak very quietly indeed. “I 


“Let me | 


“Are you determined not to go up-stairs | 


quietly?” 

My response is of a nature that rather for- 
bids accurate chronicling. I completely lose 
all vestige of temper. It is more with me 


want you to have a note taken down-town 
for me,” are my opening words. “If you do 
so quietly, without saying a word to anybody 
else in the house except one whom you can 
trust, I will make it to your advantage.” And 
here I nod most meaningly. 

The man’s coarse face takes rather an 
amiable look. “ All right,” he returns ; “ you 


| write what yer want, an’ Pll see about it. 


There’s a desk.” 





a 


“For God’s sake,’”’ I burst forth, “ treat 
me as though I were a sane being! You 
must admit, surely, that such a thing as a 
mistake could happen. Or, if you will think 
me mad, do so, only swear that you will de- 
liver a note if—” 

I pause here, for the man is gradually 
moving backward in the direction of the 
door while I address him, watching me, mean- 
while, as we would watch some treacherous 
beast which may, at a second’s warning, 
spring upon us. A second or so after I cease 
speaking he has slipped from the room, while 
the door swings shut behind him. 

T advance and examine it with trembling 
fingers. There is nothing but a knob on my 
own side. This I try to turn; impossible. I 
am a prisoner. 

The room is large, and plainly though 
In front of each of its two 
windows there rises a strong iron net-work, 
which makes it impossible even to touch the 
glass. I shudder as I see this horrid re- 
minder of my position, and throw myself de- 
spairingly into an easy-chair. 

Of course Dr. B—— will discover his mis- 
take before very long. He has given we 
some awful /ettre de cachet meant for some 
lunatic patient, and— 

Just here a new thought makes me leap 
to my feet. He was to start for Philadelphia 
in an hour. I drag out my watch. It is now 
more than an hour and a half since I saw him. 

The two next hours are passed in a condi- 
tion of mind whose feverish disquiet may be 
readily understood. I pace the floor ; I seat 
myself; I peer out through the prison-like 
grille of the windows. Finally my door is 
opened. 

It is one of the keepers, with plates, a 
table-cloth, etc. He seems not to observe 
me, but I see that his eyes are all the while 
sharply vigilant of me at their corners. Pres- 
ently the other keeper enters with a meal— 
doubtless dinner. 

I sit quietly watching them, feeling that 
they are mere machines, whose motive power 
is wholly from without. Still, they can at 
least carry a message. 

“ What is the name of the person whom 
I saw down-stairs ? ” I quietly question. 

“Dr. Fordyce,” answers one of my keep- 
ers. 
“ Will you tell him that I particularly 
wish to speak with him for a few moments a 

“ Yes, sir,” is the civil reply; and soon 
afterward I am left alone with what seems 4s 
though it might be quite a good meal for any 
one who had the appetite or inclination to 
consume it. 

I wait, and wait. No Dr. Fordyce comes. 
At length one of the keepers enters to re 
move my untasted meal. I make a great ef- 
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fort, and so compel myself calmly to ask him 
whether he took my message or not. 
“Dr. Fordyce is out, sir.” 


Then I rush up to the man and utter | 


wildly supplicating words. He meets me 
like the stupid, stolid giant he is. Presently 
I become momentarily insane enough to try 
and strike him. He catches my hands, holds 
them as I would hold a baby’s, and calls 
“Jim!” several times, not very loudly. Jim 
soon appears. Before the coming of such 
reénforcement as his fellow - Hercules, even 
such just wrath as mine dwindles away. I 


sink into the nearest chair and burst into 


tears. They hastily clear away the meal and 
go out. 

I look at my watch again. It is five 
o'clock. I am shaking like any terrified girl. 
“How much longer,” I ask myself, “is this 
miserable duress to last?” As for Dr. B , 
I feel capable of killing him here and now. 
Whatever the blunder, it has been inexcus- 
able. 





When I think of to-morrow and the wed- | 
ding, I catch my breath in positive fright. | 


Suppose—but no! my captivity must have 
ended by that time. 

And yet the probabilities now seem im- 
mense that Dr. B has gone to Philadel- 
phia. Allowing that this is true, there may 
possibly be no one else in the city who knows 
of my whereabouts, and no one else capable 
of finding them out. 

When my keeper enters the room a third 
time it is about seven o’clock. I inquire 
whether Dr. Fordyce is home yet. 

“ We expect him back very soon.” 

There is a chance. I have already re- 
flected that, provided he be really gone out, 
he has made inquiries concerning my case, 
and so learned of his atrocious mistake. But 
just then I hear a voice in the outer hall call- 
ing “ Jim!” in distinct tones. 

“That is Dr. Fordyce’s voice!” I ery. 
“T recognize it.” 

A look of smiling admiration touches the 
keeper’s face. 

“Oh, you’re a sharp one, anyhow, sir. 
They was right about yer when they said 
80.”” 

“They? Who?” 

A sheepish, downcast look. 

“Them that knows yer. Yer family, sir. 
There’s some good tea. Drink it down, now; 
it'll make yer feel better, pr’aps.” 

“Dr. Fordyce keeps this establishment, 
does he not?” I now question. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, I wish to speak with him. 
Why, if he is in the house, does he refuse to 





meet me? Have you given him my mes- 
sage?’’ 
“Yes, sir. But he don’t want to come 


for a day or two—that’s the truth. I dessay 
yer won’t see him much ’fore the day after to- 
morrer. Yer see yer didn’t treat him right 
down-stairs; no more’n yer, treated me a 
Spell ago; but I don’t mind, I’m used to 
bein’ hit at; not in this place, though—in 
others,” 

“Tell him,” I try to answer with great 
tranquillity, “that I will faithfully prom- 
ise—” 


| vating blandness of manner and voice which 

| shows his belief in my mental unsoundness 

as completely as whole-spoken sentences 
could do: 

“ Very well, very well; I'll tell bim again. 
Rest easy, now. Pr’aps he'll come. But 
yer mustn’t forget how ugly yer was. He 
don’t like to be treated so.” 

After the fellow goes, I sit for some time 
in a state of absolute hopefulness, buoyed up 
by a conviction that Dr. Fordyce will come, 
and feeling confident that if he does come I 
can use most effective pleading in my own 
behalf. I drink some tea and eat some of 
| the food provided. The physical effect of 
this nourishment is stimulating enough to 
make me regard my position for a little while 
from that humorous side which it undoubted- 
{ ly possesses. I imagine the mirth of certain 

relations and friends when the case shall be 
| laid bare to them. But a very state of an- 
} Noyance enters with the thought of how 
| wretchedly worried Honoria will be if I am 





| absent and unaccounted for throughout the 
| whole evening. ; 

No Dr. Fordyce as yet. An hour lapses, 
| and still he comes not. Hope dies within 
| me. I think of to-morrow. I rise and -rush 
| almost insanely from end to end of the room. 
| Lights have long ago been lit in the hall, and 
the door of my apartment is so arranged 
above that the light streams plentifully in 
through an open aperture. But there is no 
gas-jet within reach of my hands. Madness 
and fire are kept rigorously separated. 

From this time thenceforward my cap- 
tivity becomes an acute agony. Once or 
twice, thinking of the utter dead wall of in- 
difference against which I have thus far flung 
myself, I grow clamorously emotional, and 
stand beside the crack of my solid door shout- 
ing forth wild threats and hot imprecations. 
Now and then voices answer me, smothered 
and far off. Once a querulous voice, much 
nearer than the others, cries out: 

“To the Bastile with him! I can endure 
it no longer!” 

And once a woman’s voice, at what seems 
a good distance down the hall, and behind 
a closed door besides, shrieks to me: 

“Hush! hush! if you are not careful you 
will wake up the queen. The queen, I say, 
good my lord, for her majesty now snoozes, 
pardy! odd’s fish! ha! ha! ha!” 

That little breath from Bedlam silences 
me for a short while. Presently I recom- 
mence, roaring Dr. Fordyce’s name at the 
top of my lungs. 

Not long afterward there are sounds of 
steps and voices in the hall. I listen ea- 





The man breaks in here with that aggra- | 


gerly. 

“No, no,” advises a whisper, “ don't go 
in. Don’t run useless risks just now, doc- 
tor. He seems very bad.” 

Another voice : 

“T was wrong to have taken a dangerous 
patient.. Dr. B—— admitted him to be sly, 
tricky, every thing that was hard to get along 
with, and yet he thought I could manage 


him. Manage him! I was a fool to let the 


This is not a mad-house, 


” 


doctor flatter me. 
as you very well know. . . 

The voices grow fainter; the speakers are 
receding. I stagger to a chair, and do not 





open my lips once again through the night, 
nor close my éyes, either. Ah, what a night 
that is! I start up at one time with a strange, 
haunting thought in possession of me. I 
know it is absurd, yet am just in a condition, 
with self-control utterly shattered and with 
reason irritated so that almost any vagary 
would be pardonable, to feel myself weak in 
the matter of casting it from me. 

““What, after all,” I tell myself, “ if I have 
really been mad for weeks? What if Hono- 
ria’s request that I would go to Dr. B "8 
were merely the first step in the ruse which 
brought me here? What if the wedding to- 
morrow were all a myth, a phantasm of my 
own madness? Do not the manias of mon- 
omaniacs always. seem as real to them as 
realities to us?” A hundred torturing inci- 
dents now thrust up about me heads, as it 
were, of impish evidence. In spite of myself, 
and even while bitterly, skeptically smiling at 
my own folly, I recall sentences, allusions, 
looks, smiles, which I have till now believed 
forgotten. 

Morning finds me in a condition of mind 
that closely approaches real madness. Twelve 
o’clock is my wedding-hour; I feel a very 
enormity of yearning to reach Honoria in 
time, combined with a dark certainty that 
such an event shall not occur. I picture to 
myself again and again the agony which Hono- 
ria will suffer at my absence, knowing so well 
that only death, or something very like death, 
can keep me from her at such a time. 

But, in spite of all my pain, physical 
exhaustion asserts itself. Men sleep with the 
scaffold threatening them in a few hours. I 
sleep, with the thought of a bridegroomless 
wedding (and that wedding meant to have 
been my own !) haunting and taunting me. 

I go to sleep at dawn, and awake at ten 
o’clock. The hour I am still able to ascer- 
tain, having remembered to wind my watch 
on the preceding night. 

Ten o'clock ; and (oh, ghastliness of the 
future tense !) I am to be married at twelve ! 

Well, two hours yet remain. My sleep 
has made me calmer- minded, stronger of 
nerve. Marvels have happened in two hours. 

Presently I discover that breakfast has 
been left in the room for me while I have 
been asleep. The coffee is still warm ; I drink 
a cup. Another hour passes, At its end, 
my keeper enters the room. 

“To-day was to have been my wedding- 
day,” I calmly state, looking at the man with 
steady eyes. “At twelve o’clock to-day I 
was to have been married, several hundreds 
of people witnessing the wedding. I swear 
to you that I speak truth. My name is not 
what your employer supposes, and I am no 
more crazy than you are crazy. My name is 
Alfred Durand. Unfortunately for myself, 
the initials on my under-clothing are the 
same as Allan Derbrow’s, the person whom 
your employer asserts me to be. And unfor- 
tunately, too, I am without letter or card on 
my person—though perhaps he would call 
that no proof. But,'man, man” (and here I 
try to throw my whole soul into my gaze), 
“T am what I claim to be, and no one else! 





| Look at me well. You cannot believe me mad 


if you study my face for a moment.” 
+ All the time that I am speaking, the man 
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listens with attention, making no attempt to 
clear away the breakfast-things. But, as soon 
as I have finished, a broad, incredulous smile 
edges his lips, while he turns away, with these 
words : 

“You are a cute one and no mistake. 
Goin’ to be married to-day! I’m blowed if it 
don’t just beat every thing!” 

I sink back in my chair with a great sigh. 
What is the use of wasting words like this ? 
I look at my watch. Seven minutes past 
eleven. Less than an hour before the time! 
There is no hope. I cover my face with my 
hands, and a great shudder shakes my frame. 

Just then steps sound in the outer hall, 
through the open door-way, heavy, firm, and 
quick, They pause on the threshold of my 
room. I uncover my face. The next instant, 
with a glad shout, I have recognized Dr. 
B—— and sprung to my feet. 

He is paler than I have at any time seen 
him, as he seizes my hand. 

“ Alfred, how can you ever forgive me? 
I don’t expect it, my boy—I don’t ask it!” 

“Not a moment must be wasted now!” 
I affirm, speaking at fleetest speed. “ Have 
you a vehicle outside ?” 

“ Yes, my own.” 

I catch his arm. 

“ Take me out of here, then, as quickly as 
you can. Remember where I am due at 
twelve.” 

“ My poor Alfred !’? These words he utters 
as we hurry down-stairs, arm-in-arm. I see 
nothing of Dr. Fordyce while we are leaving 
the house. I afterward learn that overwhelm- 
ing shame keeps him away. 

Presently we are in Dr. B ’3 carriage, 
being driven with all speed down-town. This 
is what the doctor finds time to tell me dur- 
ing the journey, short as his good horses 
make it: 

“ The letter I should have given you was a 
very harmless one, to be left in an up-town 
street. HowTI confused it with the other, is 
only explainable, I suppose, by the rankest 
negligence. You saw me take it from my 
pocket and hand it you; but the mistake had 
been committed before then. The letter which 
you brought Dr. Fordyce told him that you 
were a certain Allan Derbrow, whom he had 
good reason to know, because of frequent 
conversations on the subject with me, as a 
tricky, dangerous, unmanageable sort of mon- 
omaniac. I believed that the doctor’s form 
of treatment would be of service in Derbrow’s 
ease, rather pooh-poohing Fordyce’s objec- 
tions to receiving such a patient on the 
ground that ke was dangerous, and that such 
were not for an asylum like his own. At 
last, however, he yielded to my persuasions. 
Last week it was agreed between us that, if 
possible, I would cause Derbrow (over whom 
I have considerable influence) to appear at 
the asylum with a note to Dr. Fordyce. Not 
only were you mistaken for Derbrow, my dear 
Alfred, but this man, a most admirable disci- 
plinarian and ruler among harmless patients, 
was terrified and discouraged by you at the 
outset. He attempted no treatment, was ner- 
vous about appearing in your presence, and, 
before you had been in his house two hours, 
paid a visit at mine, only to find that I had 





gone to Philadelphia. An hour or so later, he ‘ 





concluded to telegraph me that Derbrow had 
arrived, but that he wished to be rid of him 
as soon as possible. This telegram, my dear 
boy, has been your salvation. Of course, the 
instant I read it, I was amazed at a seeming 
impossibility ; and then, when I remembered 
the two letters which I had that morning pre- 
pared, the truth flashed across me. The first 
available train brought me north again. Luck- 
ily I am in time.” 

“T hope so, doctor,” is my excited mur- 
mur. 

“ Nonsense, Alfred ! 
than half an hour to dress in.” Just then 
the carriage stops before my door. ‘“ Dash 
on your wedding-clothes, which ure doubtless 
already waiting for you, give that yellow hair 
and beard of yours a brush or two, and you 
are ready. Meanwhile, having learned from 
you the address of the bride, I will drive 
there instantly, and do all the cheering-up, 


You have yet more 


‘encouraging, and good - news - bringing, that 


may be requisite. Depend upon it, all shall 
yet” (to use a most pertinent quotation) ‘go 
merry as a marriage-bell.’” 

The doctor proves no fulse prophet. Our 
bridal-party is just fifteen minutes late as it 
enters the church ; but when were any earth- 
ly nuptials exactly punctual? Although, for 
that matter, [dare say the assembled multi- 
tude grumble at our tardiness, and think 
themselves quite ill-used, and never dream 
that they ought to be grateful for having any 
bridegroom at all, nor of how narrowly they 
escape being sent home disappointed and 
scandalized. 

Epear Fawcett. 
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VII. 
A TWENTY-FIVE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR STORY. 


T is necessary to a proper understanding 
of the following narrative to confess that, 
in the sense of not having saved up any 
money, I was a poor man when I took office, 
and that by taking office I did not improve 
my circumstances. My salary before I took 
office was seven thousand five hundred dollars 
a year; my salary (including extra compensa- 
tion) in office was four thousand five hundred 
dollars a year; and, when I left office, and 
became connected with the Life Association 
of America, my salary was six thousand dol- 
lars a year. So it will be seen that I did not 
receive any more for my services from the 
government than I received for them from 
other parties. Such being the case, it be- 
came necessary for me to do someting be- 
sides my official work, in order to eke out the 
expenditures to which I was accustomed ; 
and since this naturally enough ran in the 
direction of my old profession, I called it the 
debit side of my private cash-account, and, in 
reference to the hours in which it was done, 
“ after-hour editorials,” 








In addition to the necessity of eking out 
a living by working after hours, I could not 
abandon a practice to which I had become at- 
tached by the strongest ties—that of devoting 
gratuitously a portion of my time to science, 
It was not necessary to open an account on 
my cash-book with science; for, though it 
has cost me a great deal of time, it had never 
brought me a penny; but it was necessary 
to frequently recur to it in a memorandum- 
book which I kept of things done and to be 
done. This memorandum-book I called my 
“Team,” in reference to the several horses [ 
was driving at once, and these are the severa} 
headings under which the entries were ar- 
ranged: 1. Official; 2. Extra-official; 3. Af. 
ternoon editorial; 4. Scientific; 5. Political, 
In reference to the last heading, I need only 
say that I never was much of a politician, 
but deemed it my duty to occasionally take a 
hand in election matters. 

I have before me now my “ Team” for 
August, 1867, and, to start my story, as well 
as to give the reader a notion of how my time 
was divided, I will extract from it a page, 
showing what I had marked out to do ona 
certain day in that month : 

“* August —, 1867. 

“1, Official. Report commerce and navi- 
gation fiscal year. Quarterly warehouse re- 
turns. Ships to be numbered from — to —. 

“9. Extra-oficial, Report on Sandwich 
Islands Treaty. Letter to Governor Sew- 
ard. Immigration returns. Census of cotton 
growth. 

“3, Editorial. Leader for Economist. 

“4, Science. Lecture, Dynamics of Prices, 
Supreme Court room. Principles of taxation 
to be deduced from imports by quantities. 
Specie-payment conversation with McCulloch. 

“5, Politics. See Judge Chase. Cumula- 
tive vote. Write Buckalew 25th. See his 
speech in Globe July 12th. See North Ameri- 
can Review for January.” 


As it is under “ Extra-official” that my 
story comes, I must now explain the phrase. 
My readers will remember the story of “The 
Immigrant Horror,” published under my name 
in AppLEeTons’ JourNAaL for July 18, 1874, and 
will doubtless also remember that, in the re- 
form of this shocking abuse, I was really ex- 
ceeding my office. Well, I exceeded it in 
many things. The art of “ how not to doit” 
had been learned so effectually in the Treas- 
ury Department that, unless I was content to 
stand by and see some of the most neces- 
sary things undone, and some of the most 
mischievous ones done, without a word of 
remonstrance or warning, it became neces- 
sary for me to look a little beyond the strict 
boundaries of my bureau. I believe I never 
did this without good ground, and I know! 
never did it without the knowledge and official 
warrant of either the President or Secretary 
of the Treasury. These excursions beyond 
my particular stockade of red-tape I called 
“ extra-official duties.” They were not my 
duties by law. They were somebody else’s or 
else nobody’s duties ; but they were such as, 
coming near to my line of duties, I regarded 
it essential to the public welfare should be 
performed, and I volunteered to perform them, 
provided the project met the approval of my 
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superior officers, and they were willing to 
grant me their official warrant to perform 
them. 

Among such extra-official duties was one 
to take a census of the cotton-crop, and, if I 
remember rightly, the project first occurred 
to me on the day from which the above ex- 
tract from my “ Team” was taken—a day in 
August, 1867. Such a thing had never been 
done before, except decimally in the years of 
the census, and, as there had been no census 
since 1860, and meanwhile the war had al- 
most entirely destroyed the cultivation of 
cotton (which, however, was again making 
head), nobody could say how much the cotton- 
crop would be. As now believed, the cotton- 
crop (a term commonly used to express the 
amount of cotton brought to market) of the 
year 1865-’66 was 2,150,000 bales, of which, 
nevertheless, but 500,000 bales were the 
growth of that year. The cotton marketed 
in 1866-67, as now believed, was 1,950,000 
bales, though how much of it was the growth 
of that cotton year is not known even now. 
At the time of which I am writing (August, 
1867) even these facts—if, indeed, facts they 
are—were not known. The New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce had published no report of 
cotton for several years. The Financial 
Chronicle had, in October, 1866, estimated the 
old cotton on hand at the close of the war at 
150,000 bales. In September, 1866, it count- 
ed the crop of 1865-66 at 2} million bales, 
and estimated that of 1866-’67 at 2} million. 
In January, 1867, it lowered this last-named 
estimate by 1,500,000 to 1,800,000 bales. 
About the 1st of September, 1867, it substi- 
tuted for its previous estimates the following: 
Growth during the war, four years, from 3,- 
300,000 to 7,600,000 bales. Total war surplus 
stock on hand August 31, 1865 (the last day of 
the cotton vear 1864-65), 300,000 bales ; crop 
grown 1865-66, not stated; market receipts, 
2,193,987 bales ; crop grown 1866-67, about 
1,700,000 bales; market receipts, about 2,- 
000,000 bales. This paper was the best au- 
thority on the subject, and yet, as will be 
seen, the uncertainty was very great. The 
price at that time was about twenty-eight 
¢ents per pound. The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, in his report for July, 1867, cau- 
tiously estimated that 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
bales were “ possible ;” and the Special Com- 
missioner of the Revenue, somewhat later, 
“averaged” on this basis, and estimated the 
growth at 2,750,000 bales of 460 pounds each. 
The August Agricultural Report was silent 
on the subject ; and it was at this juncture of 
utmost uncertainty that I commenced the 
first actual cotton census made since 1859, 

And here comes in my twenty-five-thou- 
sand-dollar story. 


A HIGH-PRICED STORY. 


The means which I had determined to 
employ for the purpose of estimating the 
yield of cotton was the Internal-Revenue Bu- 
teau, which had then subject to its orders a 
vast number of assessors and assistant as- 
Sessors, whose united districts covered the en- 
tire area of the country. In the cotton area 
alone there were about five hundred and fifty. 
By requiring these officers to report the num- 
ber of acres sown in cotton and the expected 
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yield in their districts, it was believed that a 
pretty accurate aggregate result could be ob- 
tained, and this belief received strong sup- 
port from the fact that at that time there was 
a production-tax upon cotton, and the reve- 
nue-officers were expected and required to be 
well informed on the subject of the crops 
and movement of that staple. 

It is hardly necessary to dilate upon the 
money value to the country of such a census 
of the crop. A crop of two million bales, at 
the then prevailing market price, would be 
worth nearly $250,000,000, of which a very 
considerable portion would, in the ordinary 
course of affairs, and without any reliable es- 
timate as to what the crop was, have found 
its way into the pockets of mere betting-men. 
These, while the impoverished planters, bare- 
ly escaped from the war with their lives, were 
struggling against every obstacle to preserve 
their families from famine, would use the cot- 
ton-market to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of their unfortunate countrymen. This 
would be done by over-estimating the cotton- 
crop and depressing the price of cotton until 
the planters were obliged to sell. 
thus robbed the unfortunate, their turn would 
come to cozen the unsophisticated. Their 
policy would now be to under-estimate the 
crop, compel the manufacturers to pay an ex- 
travagant price for cotton, and saddle the 
country in turn with high prices for cotton 
goods and clothing. Their entire transac- 
tions, under any circumstances, were due to 
the uncertainties regarding the crop. Every 
step toward converting those uncertainties 
into a certainty would convert a gambler into 
an industrious man, preserve some planter’s 
family from want, avert ruin from some man- 
ufacturer, save some poor man’s family from 
having to dress in rags or scant clothing—in 
a word, conserve for the benefit of the com- 
munity some portion of the immense specula- 
tive profits of the cotton-market. 

On the other hand, the planters were not 
less prone to mislead than the speculators, 
and, between the two classes, the general 
public—whose interest it was supposed to be 
somebody’s (though at that time it was no- 
body’s) business to protect in this matter— 
would be the sufferers. Of course, I did not 
expect to carry out this project without rais- 
ing enemies, both powerful and insidious, but 
I never was afraid of making enemies, and so 
I went ahead—but quietly, rapidly, and with 
the fixed determination to accomplish my ob- 
ject. 

I commenced operations about the Ist of 
September, by obtaining the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and immediately 
issuing a printed circular to the internal-rev- 
enue officers, requesting them to render the 
necessary returns from their respective dis- 
tricts. These returns commenced to come in 
during the month of October, and with them 
came the twenty-five thousand dollars of my 
story. 

A gentleman, who had been in my employ 
as a commercial editor, was now the owner of 
a newspaper well todo. He sent me a note 
requesting me, if I still wrote editorially, to 
prepare for his paper a leader on the agricult- 
ural resources of a certain State. It was to be 
done in a few days, and to include the latest in- 
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formation on the subject. His note said notb- 
ing about cotton, nothing about the census I 
was taking, and, since I had been prosecuting 
the work very quietly, I had no reason to sus- 
pect that my correspondent knew any thing 
about it. I wrote the article, included in it 
the then published statistics and estimates of 
cotton grown in the State up to the close of 
the previous year, and sent it to him. I was 
then asked to write up another State in the 
same manner, and did so. In the course of 
the month I had written up all the cottoui- 
growing States. Then my friend called upon 
me in person at my private residence, and, in 
an easy, casual sort of way, as though he had 
not thought of it before, and it was of little 
consequence, asked me to “ freshen up the 
articles a bit” (he had not published them as 
yet) “ by tacking on the figures of this year’s 
cotton-crop.” 

I looked at him with more attention than 
I had shown before, and asked him what rea- 
son he had for assuming that I, or anybody 
else, knew any thing about the figures of this 
year’s cotton-crop. 

He flushed a little as he replied, with an 
attempt at indifference : “‘ Well, I suppose it’s 
pretty well known that you have been taking 
a census of the crop.” 

“No, it cannot be known, because it is not 
so. While it is true that, officially, I have 
been taking a census of the crop, individual- 
ly I am not to be supposed to know any thing 
about it until it is published, and then you 
will know as soon as I,” 

He said nothing more about the matter at 
the time, and soon left the city. A few days 
afterward he reappeared at my house, and 
told me very briefiy (I do not believe he liked 
the errand he was upon) that it was impor- 
tant to the interests of his paper that he 
should have the first information of the cot- 
ton census, and that—in short, it might be 
worth a couple of thousand dollars to him. 

I told him that, though it might be mere- 
ly newspaper enterprise with him, it would 
be dishonest with me to give him the infor- 
mation he wanted a single minute in advance 
of anybody else, and begged him, if he valued 
my friendship, not to revert to the subject 
again. 

He left the city the same day, and within 
forty-eight hours I received the following let- 
ter from him: 

“T may as well be perfectly plain, and 
state, on behalf of responsible parties here 
who are interested in the matter, that if, as I 
have reason to suppose, you succeed in ob- 
taining the earliest and complete returns of 
the acres sown in and estimated yield of cot- 
ton this year, in all the States, and publish 
the same officially, and provided you will let 
me know exactly and exclusively when it will 
be published, and allow me to advise you as 
to the manner of presenting it, I will sign the 
inclosed. You are at liberty to inquire about 
it, or you can have it in any other form.” 

And the “inclosed” was an unsigned 
check on a New-York bank for twenty-five 
thousand dollars! — 

I feel proud in being able to boast that, 
poor and overworked as I was, I did not hesi- 
tate about the thing for an instant, but re- 
turned it to its writer without a word of com- 
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ment or reply; il from that moment, my 
correspondence and connection with him 
ceased. It was the only bribe ever offered to 
me while I held office, although I am confident 
it is not the only one that would have been of- 
fered to me had I not always taken means to 
repel, even at the possible cost of earning the 
character of martinet, every thing that ap- 
peared like an approach toward the officer 
through the man. 

It had been my original intention not to 
publish the cotton returns until they were all 
in, so that the information, when given, might 
be complete. But I now saw there was dan- 
ger in waiting. My clerks might be tampered 
with, my correspondents bedeviled. The 
man who could afford to offer a twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar bribe could afford to put a 
great many hidden springs into action; and 
what hope was there that I should be fortu- 
nate enough to detect and thwart them all? 
My only safety, the only safety of any official, 
was in publicity, continual and circumstantial 
publicity. Accordingly, I at once gave to the 
country, through the newspapers, all the re- 
turns that had been received at the Bureau 
up to that time, stating how many districts 
had been heard from, how many remained to 
be heard from, and whereabouts they were. 
The returns thus far footed up 484 districts 
in 13 States, 5,067,025 acres sown, and 1,568,- 
857 bales yield of 450 pounds each. Every 
few days, as additional retarns came in, I 
would amend the table, and give it to the 
press. On November 14th, I published re- 
turns from 539 districts, showing 5,497,660 
acres sown, and a yield of 1,934,200 bales. 
The latest publication was, I think, some time 
in February, and footed up, as nearly as I 
can remember, about 550 districts, 6,800,000 


acres, and 2,400,000 bales, which results were | 


probably as near the exact truth as has ever 
been ascertained with reference to this sub- 
ject. 

Since that time I have always been suspi- 
cious of the official who failed to keep the 
public continually informed with regard to 
the operations and accounts of his office. Not 
ouly do I expect him to report as often and 
fully as the law requires, but oftener and 
fuller than it requires. My estimation of bis 
honesty and usefulness is based largely on 
this single aspect of his administration ; and, 
what is more, I deem it justifiable, when he 
not only fails to keep the public continually 
informed of his office, but even refuses to 
publish the accounts which the law requires 
of him—as officials of late have often done— 
to assume an unfavorable motive for his reti- 
cence. 

To go back to my cotton census: while 
the returns were coming on, that is to say, in 
October and November, the speculators suc- 
ceeded in fastening on the public mind those 
extravagant estimates of the growing crop 
which, with more or less positiveness, had al- 
ready been given forth by others. The gen- 
eral impression they created was, that the 
crop would amount to 2,750,000 bales. The 
Commissioner of Agriculture had said 2,500,- 
000 to 3,000,000 bales were possible; the 


Special Commissioner had positively estimated 
the crop at 2,750,000 bales, of 460 pounds; | 
the newspapers all over the country teemed 
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with estimates ranging about this centre, and 
sometimes reaching beyond 3,000,000 bales. 
The result was, that cotton declined. 

It fell from 28} to 29} cents, for middling, 
in August, to 154 to 164 cents, or nearly oue- 
half, in February. Meanwhile I was savagely 
attacked in the independent press, and other 
publications, which printed my partial returns 
as complete ones, and condemned me for a 
representation for which they alone were re- 
sponsible. I had certified that returns from 
a portion of the districts footed up 1,500,000 
bales, and they quoted me as having an- 
nounced that figure as the sum of the whole 
crop. When my returns gradually increased 
to 2,000,000 bales, they said I had altered 
them so often that it was plain they were only 
guess-work! I was a blunderer; the figures I 
had published were ridiculous ; I ought to be 
removed from office forthwith. 

I watched this tirade very keenly, waiting 
for something to be said which would enable 
me to appeal to the courts for redress; but 


my critics were too sharp for me, and never 


gave me a chance ofthe sort. But they kept 
piling on the obloquy, nevertheless; and, 
though they failed to affect my composure, or 
weaken the regard of the President or Secre- 
tary toward me, they raised such a doubt of 
my cotton figures, which, it must be remem- 
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bered, were extra-official, and had been pro- | 


cured by a novel and hitherto untried agency, 
that they failed to obtain that credence with 
the public to which their real value and cor- 
rectness, as subsequently ascertained, entitled 
them. 

Although this was only temporary, it 
lasted long enough to enable the speculators 
and other middle-men to partially carry out 
their designs, though I am glad to think it 
must have cost them dear, for they had evi- 
dently to codperate with other people, and 
pay heavily for their services, or share with 
them their gains; and so, perhaps, after all, 


some of it found its way into honest pockets. | 
By the month of February, and largely | 


through the enterprise and codperation of 
the independent press, the conviction that 
the crop had been over-estimated gained such 
ground as, together with other circumstances, 
assisted to rapidly restore the price to its 
former level, and the carnival of the gamblers 
was over. Although not more than, perhaps, 
one-eighth of the crop fell beneath the on- 
slaught of the latter, they must have made, 
and the planters lost, several million dollars 


before the truth overtook them; and all from | 


lack of such complete, reliable, and perma- 
nent governmental agencies for determining 
the crop as would have inspired belief and 
prevented misconception on the part of the 
public. 

What more the speculators might have 
made, had my twenty -five-thousand - dollar 
story taken the turn they desired, it is not for 
me to estimate; but I am satisfied it would 
have been very much more, and that the differ- 
ence was a clean gain to the public. 

Moral.—There are two morals to my story: 
one for the public, the other for the civil ser- 
vice and myself. One is the temptation todo | 
wrong, and the danger of condemnation for 
doing right, to which every public man is ex- 
posed; and therefore how carefully he needs 








to be watched, not only to detect him in 
wrong-doing, but uphold. him in right! The 
other is: let him who would leave a safe 
coach and adventurously drive a five-horse 


| “team” take care to secure the local columns 


of the next day’s papers, or they’ll swear that 
he broke his neck ! 





| PARISIAN SHOPKEEPERS AND 





AMERICAN SHOPPERS. 

()* all the pastimes to which the feminine 

soul can yield itself in Paris, the op. 
eration of shopping is the most fascinating, 
The things are so lovely and so varied, and 
one’s choice in every line is so immense, that 
bewilderment, satiety, and a too rapid deple- 
tion of the best-filled purses, are apt to fol- 
low hard upon too great indulgence in the be- 
witching amusement. The first impulse of 
every new-comer, on first arriving in this 
tempting city, is to buy every thing that one 
sees; it takes a few weeks of residence to 
inculcate more deliberate proceedings and 
calmer judgment in the matter of purchases. 
And the individual who starts out to go shop- 
ping in Paris has need of all the wits where- 
with kind Heaven has seen fit to endow him 
(or, more especially, her). The processes of 
more than Yankee trickery, which are univer- 
sal here, require a great amount of watchful- 
ness on the part of a person who would fain 
guard against imposition. 

There are two extreme classes of Ameri- 
can shoppers in Paris. One, and the most 
numerous of the two, are those persons of 
ample means and generous natures who go at 
once to the most renowned establishments, 
and pay ungrudgingly and unquestioningly 
the very highest prices asked. Such persons 
never have any trouble in’their Parisian shop. 
ping. The articles are always very elegant, 
are sent home promptly, and usually fit to 
perfection, that is, if they chance to be dresses 
or cloaks; and are divinely trimmed if they 
happen to be bonnets. <A courtesy, bland as 
the zepbyrs of the south, sweeter than honey 
and the honeycomb, attends their footsteps 
as they go. Their ways are all ways of pleas- 
antness and peace. If they enter a shop, the 
obsequious attendants almost pitch them- 
selves head-foremost over the counters by 
reason of the obsequiousness of their bows. 
The very magic of their presence suffices to 
draw forth from all manner of hidden recep- 
tacles bewildering che/s-d’euvre of beauty and 
of taste. Their whims are studied, their com- 
mands obeyed, their ideas cited as having 
taught the Parisians new theories of taste. 
As for the bill, that is of no account whatever. 
Some day—any day—it will be sent in, and 
some time hence in the dim future monsieur 
will oblige them by paying it, but it is a mere 
trifling episode, an adjunct, so to speak, of 
the interesting series of transactions. And 
home come our fellow-citizens, bearing with © 
them a dreamy vision of the politeness and 
emp-essement and general excellence of the 
Parisian shopkeepers. 

The other class, the exact opposite of the 
one I have just described, is mainly recruited 
from the large body of bargain-hunters who 
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haunt Sixth Avenue in New York, and Eighth | is it invariably to be found in good condition. 


Street in Philadelphia, in preference to Broad- 
way and Chestnut Street, when they sally 
forth to make purchases. Among these are 
to be found tall, raw-boned, strong-minded 
women, who know nothing and care nothing 
about dress, and who, ignoring the taste and 
style of Parisian wares, wish to purchase 
things in Paris solely because they are cheap. 
These are the unfortunate vessels that, navi- 
gating upon treacherous seas, and lured by 
false lights, so often come to grief upon these 
foreign shores, in a commercial point of view. 
For them, as for the ships to which I have 
likened them, are deluding signals displayed, 
only that they may be so stranded that the 
plunderer may take possession of their world- 
ly wealth at ease. To drop this metaphorical 
style, such persons usually become an easy 
prey to the cheating propensities of foreign 
tradespeople. Unaccustomed to the sharp 
practices which are prevalent here, and used 
only to the ways and manners of their native 
land, they do not understand the necessity 
of watchfulness which actually exists on the 
part of those who will inevitably be cheated 
out of their very eye-teeth and their eyes as 
well, if they do not exercise proper caution. 

One of the most common syindles perpe- 
trated upon American shoppers in Paris is 
executed in this wise: An elegant costume, 
usually of black silk, is conspicuously dis- 
played in a shop-window, ticketed at an alarm- 
ingly moderate price. The newly-arrived femi- 
nine traveler, ignorant of the ways of Paris, 
and not knowing to what establishment she 
had better direct her steps, is tempted by the 
extremely low price of the dainty toilet. She 
enters and tries it on. It does not fit — 
it never does, having been cunningly con- 
structed in such peculiar proportions that no 
ordinary female figure can ever be clothed 
therein—but the shopkeeper will make one 
precisely like it for madame in less than a 
week. Whereupon she straightway orders 
it, and goes upon her way, rejoicing in the 
prospectof speedily possessing a very cheap 
as well as an exceedingly handsome garment. 
The dress comes home. It is badly cut, vile- 
ly sewed, and is composed of material far in- 
ferior to the pattern dress. The lady refuses 
to take it. Out come the savage claws that 
were so lately sheathed in softest velvet. 
Abuse, impertinence, and finally a threat of 
legal proceedings, are all employed, and sel- 
dom fail of bringing the recalcitrant Ameri- 
ean to terms. The bill is paid, usually one- 
third more than the article is worth, and that 
is the end of the transaction. Sometimes the 
injured purchaser goes to consult the Ameri- 
can consul. There is one question which she 
has then to answer: “Did you ask to see the 
silk of which your dress was to be made, and 
did you secure a piece of it?” (a precaution 
which should be taken in all such cases). If 
the reply is in the negative, as it almost in- 
variably is, there is no possible redress to be 
obtained. 

Neither should persons who have bought 
unmade dress-goods to take home fail to ver- 
ify the quantity and.quality of their purchases 
after they are sent to their hotel, and in all 
cases before they pay their bill. The article 
Sent is not always the article purchased, nor 





| breadth. 





A gentleman of high standing in the diplo- 
matie service of the United States once pur- 
chased at a leading dry-goods store here two 
dress patterns of silk to take with him to 
America. He saw the silk measured off, and 
saw it folded and laid aside ready for delivery, 
but, unfortunately, after it was delivered, he 
neglected to examine it. When he arrived in 
America, and the silks were unfolded in read- 
iness for the dress-maker, it was found that 
one pattern was four yards short of the quan- 
tity originally measured off and paid for, 
while, in the other pattern, a round, reddish 
stain ran through every breadth, completely 
ruining the silk and rendering it useless. In 
another case, a lady purchased an unmade 
black - silk dress, embroidered with silk and 
jet, carefully packed in a square box, and 
accompanied by a print, showing the dress 
as being beautifully embroidered on every 
On coming to unpack her dress 
after her arrival home, she found that only 
the breadth which was exposed to view had 
any embroidery on it, the rest of the dress 
being composed of plain black silk of not 
particularly good quality. 

Another very fruitful system of cheating 
is now practised by these dress-makers, who, 
contrary to the usual custom of their trade in 
Paris, consent to make up the dress-goods 
supplied to them by their customers, instead 
of furnishing all the materia!s as well as the 
making and the trimming. Their plan is to 
state that a certain quantity of material is 
required to make such a dress as the:custom- 
er desires, that quantity being of course 
largely in excess of their actual needs. A 
lady of my acquaintance once furnished to a 
dress-maker of this class forty-eight métres, 
equivalent to about fifty-four yards, whereof 
to construct for her a single costume. The 
dress came home very prettily and elaborate- 
ly trimmed, whereupon the lady’s sister, be- 
ing herself gifted with some skill in dress- 
making, undertook to make one like it for 
herself, and succeeded in producing an exact 
duplicate out of twenty-seven yards of silk. 
The dress-maker had simply secured one entire 
dress extra for herself free of expense. There 
are also establishments in Paris where silks 
are sold, and where certain dress-makers are 
recommended as being willing to make up 
the silks purchased at that establishment 
only, and to do the work in the best style, 
the storekeeper and the dress-maker being 
in collusion as to the extra and excessive 
amounts of material to be ordered; conse- 
quently, a purchaser should take his or her 
goods to be made up to any other house in Paris 
in preference to those so recommended, An- 
other trick is to change the handsome mate- 
rials furnished by the customer for others of 
inferior quality, but of the same hues and gen- 
eral appearance, and this is very often done, 
particularly with velvets. I myself was cog- 
nizant of an instance where a lady sent a 
superb violet velvet to be made into a walking- 
suit, and received from her dress-maker a 
costume composed of a common cotton- 
backed article, worth not half so much as 
the material she had furnished. 

Another very excellent opportunity for 
cheating is afforded by the reckless manner 





in which American ladies sometimes make 
purchases, rushing into a shop and impetu- 
ously ordering or appropriating articles with- 
out ever stopping to ask the price. The 
chance of doubling or quadrupling the usual 
amount charged for things so ordered, is a 
temptation against which the honesty of but 
few French tradespeople is proof, for they 
cannot comprehend that there ought to be 
one fixed and settled price for all persons 
and all occasions. In one instance, a lady 
whom I knew chanced to receive a letter from 
a friend, written on the daintiest of note- 
paper, and adorned with the quaintest and 
most elaborate of monograms, glittering with 
gold, and gay with many colors. This paper 
bore the stamp of a well-known stationer in 
Paris, to whom the lady straightway hast- 
ened. 

“T want half a ream of note-paper and 
half a ream of letter-paper precisely like this, 
and with envelopes to match, only with my 
initials instead of these of my friend.” 

“ Bien, madame.” 

“ When will you send it home ?” 

“ Next week at Jatest.” 

Not a word about the price, as you will 
perceive. Home goes the lady, home comes 
the paper in due course of time, and with it 
the bill. One thousand francs—two hundred 
dollars in gold—did that single ream of fancy 
paper cost its impetuous purchaser, and all 
for lack of a little bargaining beforehand ! 
Then, too, I remember the case of the luck- 
less gentleman who, having newly furnished 
his apartments, desired to send photographs 
of his library and salon to his friends in 
America. He went, accordingly, to a leading 
photographer in the neighborhood, and asked 
him what his charge would be for taking a 
series of pictures of the interior of his apart- 
ments. 

“A mere trifle, monsieur,” answered the 
courteous Frenchman. (N. B.—They always 
are polite when they expect to make any 
money out of their interlocutor.) 

“ Very well; come around to-morrow and 
take the photographs at such an hour.” 

The order was obeyed, the pictures were 
taken very nicely and satisfactorily, and then 
came the bill as follows : 


For moving apparatus to rooms...500 francs ($100) 
Bor movies t back egaid..ce..... 500 a 
2,000 “ ($400) 


a tire: 
DOB o ivsiscccévtecesd 8,000 francs ($600) 

The gentleman only obtained a diminution 
in the outrageous charges by a threat of legal 
proceedings, but finally the photographer con- 
sented to receive three times as much as he 
should have asked in the shape of half the 
amount of the original bill. 

For the same reason, namely, a thorough 
understanding as regarded the price before- 
hand, I have known a lady forced to pay 
ten dollars for mending a tortoise-shell comb, 
and twenty-five dollars for an ordered bon- 
net, worth, at the outside, twelve. 

One of the most comical pieces of impo- 
sition of which I have lately heard was prac- 
tised on a lady of my acquaintace, who was 
on the point of leaving Paris on her way 
home. She had ordered a dress at the estab- 
lishment of a well-known dress-maker, but 
found it impossible to get it sent home. At 
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last she called and informed the dress-maker 
that she was to leave the hotel at a certain 
hour to take a particular train, and if the 
dress had not arrived at that time she would 
not take it. Time passed on, and the dress 
did not come. Finally, just as my friend was 
stepping into her carriage to drive to the sta- 
tion, it was brought to her post-haste by a 
breathless messenger. There was hardly 
time to fling the dress into the carriage and 
to pay the bill before departing, and it was 
not fill they reached Havre that the lady had 
time even to put it into her trunk. When 
she arrived at home, and took out the dress 
to examine it, she became aware of the fact 
that not a single seam in the dress had been 
sewed, it having been entirely basted to- 
gether in the slightest and most adroit man- 
ner possible. 

And the worst of it is, that the wretches 
are so dreadfully clever in their inventions 
for cheating. Yankee smartness must veil 
its diminished head before the brilliant origi- 
nality of these adepts at knavery. Nor are 
the shops the only field wherein their clever- 
ness is displayed. Take, for instance, the 
markets. I have spoken in a previous paper 
of the manufacturers of cock’s-combs for vols- 
au-vent and pdlés a la financiére, and of the 
people who transmute old potatoes into new 
ones in the spring by a certain process of 
soaking, skinning, and polishing. Then there 
are the varnishers of turkey-legs, and other 
astute individuals, whose aim is to make the 
worse appear the better part. A peculiar in- 
dustry practised at the markets is that of 
a class called the houillons, so called from 
a little village named Houille, in the envi- 
rons of Paris, where most of them abide. 
The business of an howillon is to buy up all 
the cheap things to be found in the great 
markets, and especially game which has ei- 
ther been kept too long or which has been 
badly damaged in the killing. His other wares 
he disposes of honestly enough; as to the 
game, he puts on a blue blouse and traverses 
the boulevards in search of victims. As soon 
as he perceives an open, honest, candid-look- 
ing citizen, some unsuspicious father of a 
family, he draws mysteriously from under his 
blouse a hare, a pair of partridges, or a 


pheasant, which he offers to the good man so: | 


timidly, and at such a moderate price, that 
the deluded individual, suspecting that he 
has to do either with a poacher ora thief, 
hastens to pay the sum demanded, and car- 
ries home in triumph an unfortunate bird or 
beast whose earthly existence had been ter- 
minated two weeks before at the very least. 
Horse-jockeys are proverbially slippery 
customers, but it is a well-known fact that no 
Frenchman, whether gentleman-sportsman or 
professional jockey, ever hesitates about 


cheating in a horse-sale, and that loyalty and 


good faith are banished from all transactions 
in which horses are the object, and all the 
cleverness and adroitness of the race are 
brought into play to perfect the ingenuity of 
the tricks which are constantly practised. 
For instance, a gentleman once had the mis- 
fortune to throw down a valuable horse which 
he was riding, and to skin its knee badly. 
Now a broken-kneed horse is a dishonored 
beast, which has lost three-quarters of its 


value. He therefore decided to sell his 
horse, and confided him to the hands of a 
celebrated dealer. Two days after, his horse 
was shown to him in the dealer’s stables, to 
all appearance completely cured, his knees 
covered with smooth, shining hair, at which 
his owner was permitted to look as closely 
as he pleased, but which he was not allowed 
to touch. In this apparently-perfect condi- 
tion the horse, which was really a very fine 
animal, brought his full value; but the first 
rubbing down he received from the hands of 
his new groom revealed the true state of af- 
fairs. His knees had been covered with hairs 
plucked from his neck, and stuck on with 
gum with such incredible patience and care 
that the illusion was perfect. In other words, 
the horse wore a wig upon each knee! 

I have also heard of a gentleman who 
purchased a very handsome horse at the 
Marché aux Chevaux for about one-third of 
his apparent value. The most expert horse- 
jockeys, on being called in, could find noth- 
ing the matter with lungs, feet, legs, or eyes. 
At last one of them bethought himself of re- 
moving the ear-caps which, as it was fly-sea- 
son, the horse had on. The mystery of his 
low price was then solved—the beast had but 
one ear, the other one being a false one made 
of gutta-percha. 

The more ordinary tricks, such as dyeing 
a horse’s coat so as to make a matched pair 
out of two very dissimilarly-marked horses, 
filing the teeth to conceal the marks of age, 
or fastening some corrosive substance or a 
red-pepper under a poor animal’s tail so as 
to change a broken-down and miserable 
beast into an apparently fiery and vivacious 
steed, are common, I believe, to horse-jockeys 
of all countries, and cannot be mentioned as 
peculiarities of Parisian traffic. 

The strict law in regard to the stamping 
and assaying, at the government offices, of 
every article of jewelry manufactured and 
offered for sale in Paris, is a very necessary 
precaution for the protection of purchasers ; 
else, what with the perfection to which the 
manufacture of imitation jewelry has been 
carried in that city, and the natural disposi- 
tion for cheating manifested by most of the 
tradespeople, there would be no security for 
the unlucky buyer of gems and gold. Yet 
| even this trying ordeal was once passed 
| through successfully by an inventive Paris- 
| ian. The fineness of the articles manu- 
| 





factured is usually tested at the assay-office 
by weight and by tests of acid: if an article 
passes through those two ordeals, it is con- 
sidered all right. Nevertheless, this dealer 
| managed to produce ornaments which he 
| sold at prices far below their real value if 
| they were indeed gold, and yet, in specific 

gravity, as well as in outward aspect, they 
were above suspicion. At last the chief of 
} the office privately purchased a bracelet from 
this suspiciously-cheap jeweler, broke it up, 
and tested it thoroughly, whereby the fraud 
was exposed. It seems that this clever 





tradesman had discovered a method of fusing 
platinum, which nearly approaches to gold in 
specific gravity, but which is extremely hard 
| to melt, and it was of that metal instead of 
| the nobler and more costly one that his trin- 
| kets were composed, the outside being cov- 





ered with a thick plating of gold. His trial, 
conviction, and punishment, followed as a 
matter of course. 

But there is no law in France against 
cheating, nor is perjury a criminal offense, On 
the other hand, all offenses against property, 
whether real or supposed, are punished with 
surprising promptitude and severity. Unfor- 
tunately, however, that peculiar feature of 
French law which consists in considering all 
accused persons guilty until they are proved 
to be innocent causes this severity to weigh 
very heavily against an innocent person who 
may chance to be accused of a crime which 
he never has committed. This was espe. 
cially the case in a very flagrant instance 
which took place last winter, and with which 
some of my readers may be already familiar, 
though the details have never yet been given 
correctly and in full, An American lady went 
one day into one of the largest of the grands 
magasins de nouveautés, or dry-goods stores, of 
this city, with intent to match some lace. She 
examined several pieces, but could find none 
corresponding to her sample, and she started 
to quit the store. The shop-girl gathered up 
her pieces of lace, and, in so doing, discov- 
ered that one of them was missing. She at 
once gave information ; the lady was followed 
and detained, a police-officer was sent for, 
and she was given into custody on a charge 
of theft, without a question, without a de- 
mand that she would pay for the lace, without 
any evidence whatever that she had stolen it, 
save the bare fact of its disappearance. She 
was taken to prison, and thrust into a cell 
with half a dozen abandoned females, ac- 
cused of the worst of crimes; her jewelry, 
watch, and money were taken from her, and 
all her requests for better accommodation de- 
nied. An appeal to the American minister 
procured for her, not release on bail, but the 
favor of a separate cell and decent bed, in- 
stead of the vermin-haunted straw one she 
| had been forced to use before. At last, after 
four days of imprisonment, word was brought 
from the shop that the lace was found, having 
been mislaid among some other articles, and 
the lady was released without even a word of 
apology from her accusers, and without the 
slightest possibility of obtaining any indem- 
nity for her sufferings, both mental and phys- 
ical, as no suit for false imprisonment can be 
brought in France against a French citizen by 
a foreigner. My version of this outrageous 
affair was obtained from undoubted authority 
and from a person thoroughly cognizant of 
all its details. It shows what the vaunted 
“ politeness” of the French shopkeeper is 
really worth, and also the protection which 
French laws extend to those foreigners from 
whose wealth so large a portion of the reve- 








nue the capital is derived. 
In conclusion, I would advise all my con 
i , whether male or female, who may de- 


| sire to go shopping in Paris, to look warily 
where they may tread, for the paths that 

seem so flowery and so smooth are in reality 
set with snares and pitfalls wherein to entrap 
the unconscious wayfarer. The grandiose 
| carelessness of the American purchaser who, 
| strolling into Stewart's, says, lightly, “Tl 
| take twenty-five yards of that silk, and two 
dozen pair of your best six-button gloves,” 
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secure in the certainty that he will not pay 
ene cent more for his dress-pattern or his 
gloves than if he had minutely inquired every 
fraction of their price beforehand, will not 
answer here. The price of every ordered ar- 
ticle should be carefully settled beforehand, 
and samples of the material, if the article be 
a dress or any other garment, should be se- 
cured to compare with that used in the com- 
pleted order. All agreements, whether for 
work or service, or the leasing of apartments 
or furniture, should be written down. All 
purchases, when sent home, should be care- 
fully inspected, and the quantity and quality 
thoroughly verified before the bill is paid. 
Materials and trimmings confided to a dress- 
maker should be measured before her so that 
she may not be able to contradict her cus- 
tomers as to the quantity confided to her, and 
samples should always be retained. Of course, 
these precautions are needless in cases where 
the purchaser knows by long experience the 
honesty and integrity of the dealer; but in 
such cases only. To this rule there is one 
exception. The huge dry-goods store of the 
Bon Marché is conducted on principles of the 
utmost probity and good faith, the goods are 
marked in plain figures, the employés are 
civil and unobtrusive, and the prices amaz- 
ingly moderate; besides which, any com- 
plaints on the part of customers are politely 
listened to, and, if just, their wrongs are in- 
stantly redressed. Perhaps some reason for 
this difference may be found in the fact that 
one of the partners resided for many years in 
America, and is a naturalized American citi- 
zen, though a Frenchman by birth. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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OT nineteenth-century days in Newport, 

with the flutter and frou-frou of the 

skirts of the girl of the period; not the gay 
cavalcade from one end of Bellevue Avenue 
to the other, bows and smiles exchanged and 
gay greetings ; bat the Newport of long ago, 
of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, 
isin my mind just now as I write. To-day, 
with her relentless extravagance, Fashion has 
planted her foot and set her seal on this as her 
domain ; and so, in obedience to the slightest 
behest of such a potentate, cottages, villas, 
and palaces, have sprung up on every side. 
Three months in the year a wild excitement 
pervades the old town; its narrow, crooked 
streets, with cobbled pavements so like those 
of some Continental city, are filled with 
showy equipages and prancing horses. At 
hours when our ancestors were retiring, their 
descendants feel just wide awake enough, af- 
ter last night’s dissipation, to be able to dine; 
and, at the time when all that were respect- 
able in the last century were taking their 
morning meal, alas! we of to-day are prob- 
ably just in the middle of that refreshing 
rest which our exertions in the pursuit of 
pleasure necessitate, and which will not ter- 
minate until almost noonday. But, as we 
leave the scene of our summer's dissipation, 
a3 the brightly-decked cottages (?) down the 
avenue are closed one by one for the winter, 
and the birds-of-passage take their flight, I 





am pretty sure those ghosts of forgotten wor- 
thies must creep out from their summer’s 
quarantine and resume the places usurped so 
unworthily by their degenerate descendants, 
I think they must shake out the stiff folds of 
the dresses (which Worth does certainly try 
to imitate nowadays, albeit his imitations are 
not intended to see the service his models 
did), and wonder audibly at our customs and 
manners. The belles of those days, with 
their bonnets poking over their pretty faces 
to hide them from the too impertinent gaze 
of the sterner sex, cannot conceal their sur- 
prise that the only covering required at pres- 
ent is a small deposit of flowers and feathers 
perched either on the back or the side of the 
head. The older women, whose dignity and 
uge was set off by a fitting background, do 
not quite comprehend that the most gayly 
and youthfully dressed that they see, with 
complexion and hair refait @ neuf, and all 
skillfully veiled with tulle, are at the age when 
they considered their day long past. 

I am afraid modern flirtation, too, would 
be a sealed book to most of them. With all 
their faults and follies, and I am not claiming 
all these for ourselves, I fancy the male lady- 
killer of to-day was an unknown genus to 
them. His elaborate courtship, which simply 
means nothing, would either have been con- 
strued in those days to signify matrimonial 
intentions, or else there would have been the 
good sword of a brother or cousin that had 
seen service to call him to account for his 
philanderings. The girl of the period, who 
may be equally intimate with twenty men, 
calling them, perhaps, by their Christian 
names, and spending whole evenings in re- 
mote corners with them, would then have 
been compelled to take her place very much 
lower on the social scale than nowadays. 
The courtly minuets and reels danced at the 
assembly given by the city of Newport in 
1781, where stately beaux in powdered hair 
barely touched, with courteous gallantry, the 
ends of fingers tendered them by their fair 
partners with modest courtesies, are rather a 
contrast to the gay romps that the bewilder- 
ing mazes of the German give rise to in our 
time. It was at this ball, where Washington 
handed out the beautiful Miss Champlin in 
the reel, that the gallaitt French officers seized 
the instruments from the hands of the musi- 
cians, and themselves played the popular old 
tune “ A Successful Campaign,” for a couple 
representing so much beauty and valor. 

I was looking the other day at some por- 
traits of the beauties of that decade, painted 
by Gilbert Stuart, himself one of Newport’s 
distinguished sons, which I happened to see 
hanging ia an old parlor in that place, and I 
was really awed and impressed by some of 
them. The faces had a dignity overshadow- 
ing their loveliness, and the brows from which 
the hair was rolled back in powdered waves 
seemed to me noble and intellectual, as might 
become the mothers and wives of men whom 
their country delighted to honor. When 
Rochambeau and his gay French officers 
made Newport their rendezvous, these wom- 
en must have received them with elegant 
courtesy, and sent them home delighted with 
transatlantic hospitality. These very French- 
men stole away the hearts of some of the 





beauties of those days, and Bret Harte has 
woven the romance of a deserted fair one, 
whose lover “ sailed away with Rochambeau,” 


into one of the quaintest and prettiest of his 


ballads. 

Newport was founded in 1638 by William 
Coddington, from whom the cove is named 
which the almshouses face; and there is a 
strange story that, some years ago, one of his 
descendants asked admission there whose only 
worldly property was a portrait of his ances- 
tor. At one time the city was the fourth com- 
merciul place in the colonies. It furnished 
foreign supplies to New York, New London, 
and Hartford, had a regular packet-line of 
ships with London, two or three thousand 
sailors always around its wharves, and its 
warehouses were heaped up with the foreign 
riches that were continually pouring in. Its 
progress was, however, stopped by the Brit- 
ish occupation during the Revolution, for 
they destroyed its buildings, suburbs, and 
dwellings, and turned churches and libraries 
into riding-schools and barracks. In those 
times, that tried men’s souls, the blood of the 
Puritans, touched with the fire of a nation’s 
life-struggle, came nobly to the front. The 
grandeur of the cause cleansed from the pio- 
neers that bigotry which, carried to such 
lengths in Massachusetts, had wellnigh threat- 
ened to ruin the good results their sagacity 
and fortitude had achieved. For me those 
New-England legends of the earlier history, 
retouched by the pens of Hawthorne, Whit- 
tier, and others, possess an endless charm. 
The tragedies that were acted out under the 
stony repose of many a Puritan’s exterior, 
the wild struggles, hopes, sins, and remoree, 
that were covered by the unadorned garments 
which their sumptuary laws imposed, have a 
fascination for me that the unrestrained pas- 
sions of to-day do not awaken. 

Although in Newport one does not find 
the same kind of record that characterized 
some of the Massachusetts towns, yet, occa- 
sionally, one comes upon some fragment of 
almost-forgotten history that tells a tale of 
Spartan-like repression and a tragedy half 
suspected and half acted out. One of the ele. 
ments that combined to build Newport into 
the city that it was, without doubt was the 
religious toleration shown there early in its 
history. All sects were kindly treated, and 
Quakers and Jews enjoyed here the rights 
and immunities they could find nowhere else. 
The first Jews came about 1672. They were 
of Dutch extraction, and there is a deed ex- 
tant granting them land for a burying-place on 
the site of the present Jewish cemetery. The 
names of Lopez, Seixas, Riviera, and Touro, 
betray their foreign extraction, but they are 
handed down to us connected only with the 
honor and respect their fellow-citizens always 
regarded them with. The Quakers, too, found 
here a refuge, and Mary Dyre, one of the first 
victims of the persecution in Massachusetts, 
was the wife of an early settler in Newport, 
and was arrested and executed when on a 
visit to Massachusetts. The “blot on the 
scutcheon” in Rhode-Island seems to have 
been the slave-trade, which flourished more 
extensively there than in any of the Northern 
colonies, although unauthorized by the Legis- 
lature, which, as early as 1652, made it penal 
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to hold a slave more than ten years. But all 
this was in the days long before the Revolu- 
tion, which brought out the latent good in 


places where it lay dormant, and changed | 


many a preacher into a better soldier than 
any one dreamed had been hidden by his 
cloth, and many a modest Priscilla into an 
inspired Bellona. 

Then what a radical change in customs 
and manners must have been wrought by the 
advent of the gay French squadron, with its 
officers fresh from the intoxications of the 
brilliant court of Versailles, that hot-bed of 
beauty, wit, revelry, and intrigue! The love- 
liness of the Newport women had the addi- 
tional charm of purity and innocence to these 
gallant votaries of love and war. And we 
thrill at the memory of the chivalric devotion 
they poured out at the feet of the divinities 
they found themselves rewarded for crossing 
the ocean merely to behold. The record of 
many of these men, whose life in Europe had 
been one long career of reckless debauchery 
and intrigue, shows in their relations with 
our fair ancestresses only a respectful devo- 
tion, admiration, and regard, and they not 
only evinced it here, but sent home accounts 
of their new acquaintances as being “ god- 
desses in beauty and priestesses in virtue.” 
Newport was then the social capital of the 
colonies. Its merchants, the Malb , Red- 
woods, Bannisters, Overings, and Hunters, 
were men whose character was unimpeach- 
able, their hospitality boundless, Certainly, 
Colonel Geoffrey Malbone must have been, for 
when his magnificent country-seat, which it 
had cost one hundred thousand dollars to 
build (at a time when that was a great sum), 
and which was famous all over the country, 
was, in 1766, destroyed by fire as his slaves 
were cooking a dinner to which the flower of 
Newport society had been invited, he ordered 
the repast to be served on the lawn, and 
there they all caroused through the summer 
evening, lighted only by the flames from the 
burning mansion. 

As the French fleet, consisting of seven 
ships-of-the-line, five frigates, and having on 
board an army of six thousand men, sailed 
up the bay on the 10th of July, 1780, who 
that to-day are impressed with the beauty of 
Newport harbor cannot but picture to them- 
selves the sight? The wharfs and quays of 
the town were crowded with the aristocracy 
of the city, all eager to behold the gay cavaliers 
whose prowess in love and war was so cele- 
brated. There was the handsome Count de Ro- 
¢chambeau himself, the model of a soldier and 
a gentleman ; his son the Count de Noailles ; 
the celebrated brothers Viosminel, of whom a 
contemporary speaks as being “ of most re- 
markable beauty ;” the Dukes de Vauban and 
de Champceretz; the Marquis de Chastellux; 
and, last but not least, the famous Duke de 
Lauzun, whose love-affair with the beautiful 
Lady Sara Lennox, whom George III. lost his 
heart to, making hay at Holland House, had 
been the talk of the gay world abroad. He 
spoke English perfectly, and was remarkable 
for his personal beauty, but ‘his history was 
a sad one, for this gayest gallant of the times, 
after being féted and caressed at Marly, Ver- 
gailles, and all the cdurts in Europe, after 
serving bravely his country in America, Ven- 











| 


dée, and on the Rhine, and being co-ambassa- | “T confess that this seductive Leighton ap. 
dor with Talleyrand in England, was sentenced | peared to me the chef-d’euvre of Nature, and, 


to death for so-called treason to the French 
Republic ; and this beau chevalier of the 
fairest women of his age died by the guillo- 
tine on the 1st of January, 1794. He wrote 
home rhapsodically of Newport, and speaks 
particularly of the beautiful Misses Hunter, 
daughters of Dr. William Hunter, who had 
married a daughter of Colonel Geoffrey Mal- 
bone. He says: “I was not in love with 
the Misses Hunter, but had they been my sis- 
ters I could not have loved them more, espe- 
cially the eldest, who is one of the most ami- 
able persons I ever met.” 

There was a slight coolness between Ro- 
chambeau and Washington, arising from 
their different manner of estimating Lafay- 
ette, who was inferior in age and military 
rank to many of the officers in the squadron, 
and they objected on this account to yielding 
him precedence ; but the delicacy with which 
differences of this kind were glossed over 
both by Rochambeau and Lauzun speaks vol- 
umes for the native tact and diplomacy of the 
politic Frenchmen. Admiral de Tournay had 
died very soon after his arrival in this coun- 
try, and been buried with military honors in 
Trinity Church, in Newport, that spot so full 
of historical association to the visitor, where 
long before these times the Rev. Mr. Honey- 
man was the minister, and where the great 
Bishop Berkeley, the friend and contemporary 
of Pope and Dean Swift, preached many a 
good sermon, content to live in and enjoy 
Newport, although unsuccessful in his origi- 
nal design in visiting it—which was to re- 
form some mythical savages, and found a col- 
lege that Sir Robert Walpole was to provide 
him funds to build. Washington visited 
Newport in 1781, in order to meet Rocham- 
beau, who crossed the bay to meet him, 
dressed in his full insignia as Marshal of 
France; and together they landed amid the 
ringing of bells, firing of cannon, and shouts 
from the populace, and marched bareheaded 
up to the Vernon Home, corner of Clark and 
Mary Streets, where Rochambeau was quar- 
tered, and where that very night they are 
said to have planned the attack on New 
York. Ihave been told by old residents of 
Newport that they car remember perfectly 
seeing the panes of this old house, which 
still impresses us with its dignity, scrawled 


‘and scribbled over with the names of the 


Newport beauties of that day, left there as 
memorials of the loves and flirtations of the 
brilliant Frenchmen. 

The gay cortége is before me as I write: 
the lovely Miss Champlin, who was the hero- 


ine of the ball given on the same evening | 


of Washington's entry; Miss Redwood, the 
daughter of Abraham Redwood, whose name 


lives for us in the library, but who was so | 


beautiful that sailors took their hats off in 
the street at her approach, and did homage 
to her charms by not returning.them until 
she had passed ; and the pretty Quaker Polly 
Lawton, or Leighton, as it was called, who 
captivated a subsequent visitor to Newport, 
Prince de Broglie, who speaks of her as “ the 
divine Leighton, goddess of grace and beau- 
ty, Minerva in person having exchanged her 
attributes for pastoral charms,” and adds: 





whenever I recall her image, I am tempted to 
write a great book against the finery, the fac. 
titious graces, and the coquetry of many la. 
dies whom the world admire.” The fascinat. 
ing Count de Segur, the companion of De 
Broglie, fell a victim to her charms, too, and 
he raves so enthusiastically over her and 
other Newport fair ones that it was fortunate 
that Rochambeau ordered him back to his 
post, for this susceptible admirer of female 
attractions had already a wife in his own 
country. He confesses quite frankly, “Cer- 
tain it is, if I had not been married and hap. 
py, I should, while coming to defend tie lib. 
erty of the Americans, have lost my own at 
the feet of Polly Leighton,” and ends by be- 
moaning the dullness of a ball given by De 
Broglie to the Newport ladies, because Polly 
Leighton could not be present, in such lach- 
rymose strains that I think even Madame la 
Comtesse de Segur, to whom he was so hap- 
pily married in his own country, would have 
objected to the strength of his expressions. 

Confess now, O ye belles of to-day! is 
more intoxicating homage laid at your feet 
than this, or can you, by your simple, natural 
charms, unaided by art or affectation, compel 
such unmistakable adoration from any of the 
foreign attachés or diplomats who throng the 
saloons of the Newport of to-day? Not but 
what, if your beauty does not produce the 
same effect, it may be quite as likely owing 
to defects in your adorers as in you, for truly 
those graduates in valor and fascination from 
Versailles and Marly must have been of quite 
a different race from many of their descend- 
ants, or is it that the storms of so many rev- 
olutions have carried off in their desolating 
wake much of that flower of chivalry that 
characterizes the ancien régime ? 

But even the memories of this fair sister- 
hood have passed away. To the bright beau- 
ties of to-day, as they revel in the delights 
of “Newport-days,” ball, fée, casino, the 
thought never suggests itself that others, as 
fresh and lovely as they are now, once haunt- 
ed these, their accustomed places. The beau- 
tiful Champlins, Redwoods, Hunters, and 
Lawtons, had their day of bloom and beauty, 
of life and love, and yet they were not too 
adored and cherished to be claimed by those 
twin and dreadful powers, Death and Oblivion! 

After the gay sound of revelry had died 
out in Newport, and war and carnage deso- 
lated the scene of the festivity, leaving it 
with all its prestige gone, a quiet, humdrum 


| old city of the past ; after the brilliant French 
| courtiers had sailed away from the beauties 


they loved to celebrate, we hear no more of 
them. Did they just fade away like lovely 


| flowers, deserted by the sunshine, or did they 


still make the wilderness that war had left in 
its wake blossom like the rose? Of some We 
find the record that they married in different 
parts of the country, and, filling nobly the 
duties of wife and mother, became the an 
cestresses of some of the young beauties of 
our time, who drive their miniature ponies 80 
saucily up and down Bellevue Avenue in the 
afternoon sunshine. Of others, alas! we hear 
no more; and these are the ones that seem to 


, us to haunt some of those sombre houses. in 
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Newport with their old-fashioned gardens and | 


shrubbery, where we can almost see a gay 
cavalier walking, holding his cocked-hat in 
hand, and bending with gallant compliment 
over the fair face at his side. Sometimes, 
just at dusk, as I ride by, wearied with my 
gay afternoon’s promenade, I almost seem to 
hear the flutter of a silken robe and the 
clinking of a sword through the hedge, and 
find myself looking at the quaint old case- 
ments for a glimpse of a bright head peering 
forth in search of sonie transatlantic adorer. 

After the Revolution, Newport subsided 
from a gay capital into a small, unimportant 
town, from which the life and commerce had 
departed, and did not even retain its charter 
as a city, which was not regained by it until 
1853. Brissae de Warville, who visited it in 
1788, speaks with disgust of the melancholy 
way in which it impressed him. He repre- 
sents every thing, the streets, churches, and 
shops, as being deserted and forlorn, and 
says, ‘‘ Newport seemed to me like a tomb, | 
where living corpses dispute about a few 
roots.” The gay metropolis was gone, and in 
its place was left a dull, stagnating town, with 
eight thousand less inhabitants than before 
the war. Trinity Church was without a pas- 
tor, and the delightful homes that had graced 
the streets were either shut up or destroyed. 
Trade had fled, carrying with it all those to 
whom life and action were essential, and in 
the half-dead settlement no one would have 
recognized that brilliant city, thronged with 
the beauty and aristocracy of the country, 
which a few years before yielded the palm of 
supremacy to none. That its ashes lived in 
its wonted fires was proved by its still being 
able to give to the country a Channing and 
a Perry; but the echoes of their words and 
deeds were louder out of their birthplace than 
in it; their lives were passed in the bustle 
and action of the great world, where they so 
nobly filled their places, and one with the pen, 
and the other with the sword, contended for 


the rights of their country and humanity. So ¥. 


the years went on, until, as I said before, 
Fashion, with her revivifying power, breathed 
her spell over the almost- forgotten place, 
and, at her word, as at the charm that awoke 
the sleeping denizens of the enchanted palace 
in the fairy-tale, the bustle and stir of active 
life began again in the deserted city. Mag- 
nificent buildings sprang up as if by magic; 
the forsaken marts were once more reopened ; 
life, light, hope, youth, and beauty, all re- 
sumed their long-suspended sway; and New- 
port, the Newport of to-day, that, as of old, 
is the pleasantest thing in America to the 


foreign eye, is before us. 
E. G. 0. 





AD PYRRHAM. 


(OUM LIBELLO.) 


A BOOK of verses fairly writ 
And ruled in proper fashion, 
Filled full of deep emotions, fit 
To move a stone’s compassion— 


Poor thing, to trust its fame and fate 
To such a subtle critic! 
What can I say to deprecate 
Your censure analytic? 





Not much, I fear. And yet, indeed, 
These trivial rhymes I offer 

May mask a truer, loftier creed 
Than yours, my dark-eyed scoffer. 


And underneath their golden gloss 
May lurk, despite derision, 
A faith that bears a noble cross 
And owns a grander vision. 


Perhaps—perhaps, too, aw contraire, 
Your eyes may be the clearer, 

Which see but song-birds singing fair 
To every passing hearer— 


And in these rhymes of fear and hope, 
Of love, doubt, joy, and sorrow, 

Read only “‘ words, words, words,”’ whose scope 
Scarce holds a brief to-morrow. 


Well, be it so! a few more years, 
That scarce would mark yon tree-knot, 
Shall dim the eyes that see with tears, 
And seal the eyes that see not. 


So let it pass: at least I’ll boast 
That not one page is blotted, 

And every ¢ is duly crossed, 
And every ¢ is dotted. 


Then take the book and lay it by: 
Perhaps some day the paper 
May serve a vagrant curl to tie, 
Or light a furthing-taper ! 
Barton Grey. 





AMERICAN SUMMER 
RESORTS. 


Vv. 
MARBLEHEAD. 


ARBLEHEAD is not yet one of the 
places that may be classed among our 
summer resorts, and for that good and suffi- 
cient reason neither. Helena nor Jack had 
reckoned upon its, attractions, or hed thought 
it worthy their polite attention, Indeed, I 
doubt if either of them, ubassisted, could 
have indicated the whereabouts of the quaint 
and ancient town, and I.am certain that an 
attempt to draw from’ their lips the faintest 
hints of its dramatic and stirring history 
would have resulted in a lamentable failure. 
But, being upon the New-England coast, 
the non-antiquarian couple heard odd and oft- 
repeated stories of this singular place, and 


| they were led, in consequence, to turn out of 


their path of travel, and to tarry for a while 
within its precincts. 

In case that you yourself are ignorant 
of the claims of Marblehead to high consid. 
eration (a case that is hardly supposable), 
you have only to open your largest national 
history at random to discover that the town 
has made its impress upon every page. The 
people of Marblehead, in the very earliest 
colonial times, manifested a disposition to be 
independent of all other peoples in methods 
of living and in political status, yet they had 
a strong hand in every martial pie. 

Its men were bardy and brave, and, dwell- 
ing upon the edge of a stormy sea, and upon 
the borders of a rugged and unprofitable 
land, and beneath a capricious sky, they be- 


came possessed of a hardihood and bravery | 
that stood our country in good stead in its | 


many hours of need. 


" From out of this little cluster of simple 
homes there have marched in regiments and 
sailed in ships-of-war more brave fighters 
than from any other place of its size in the 
whole country. Its strange old houses and 
thickly-grown gardens abound with legends, 
and every promontory and niche in its echo- 
ing shore bears its old-time tale, or yields up- 
to the Dryasdust some bit of warmly-colored. 
history. 

The town was settled in 1626 or there- 
abouts, and at one period in its existence it 
gave promise of being a port of great wealth 
and commercial influence. But the shocks 
of successive wars soon laid it low, and 
naught remained for it but what was con- 
tained in the sea. 

To-day Marblehead is famous for but two 
things—its race of iron men, and the pict- 
ures made by its winding streets and ancient 
habitations, 

We had the fortune to arrive in the town 
at a late hour ona black and stormy night. 
A northeast wind was blowing, and we 
emerged from the warm protection of the cars 
into a cold and salty air that rushed in over- 
whelming currents through the doors and 
over the broad platform of the depot. 

We directed a hackman to drive to a 
house that had been recommended, and we 
rode a ride that would have baffled our shad- 
ows to follow. There was at first a swift, 
rattling, downward rush in the pitchy dark- 
ness, and then a soft and halting struggle 
through what seemed to be a muddy bottom, 
overarched by prodigious boughs ; after this, 
a long upward run, during which the hoofs 
of the horses slipped and clattered upon a 
rocky surface. Then it seemed that we at- 
tained an eminence, for a hundred new rushes 
of wind howled up from before, behind, and 
from either hand, and made the loose car- 
riage- sashes rattle like snare-drums in a 
night-surprise. 

Upon looking out through the streaming 
ey our faces weréfrequently lit up with a 
aint yellow glow from some warm window 
close upon the street, but too often the out- 
look was into a Cimmerian darkness that 
yielded not even an outline. We turned very 
sharply to the right, and very sharply to the 
left, and rode alternately upon stones and 
bog-lands, and alternately in shelter and in 
tempest. It was up, and down, and round 
about, with now a bolt in this direction, and 
now a languid crawling in that. As we drew 
near the end of our journey, we heard the 
loud and continuous booming of the sea as it 
broke at the foot of the precipices upon 
which the water-side of the town is built, 
and, as we emerged once more into the out- 
side world, the tumult of sound almost over- 
whelmed us. 

Before entering the house where we were 
to lodge, we endeavored to gain some faint 
idea of our surroundings by piercing into the 
| gloom with which we were enveloped. But 

our efforts were in vain. We knew that we 
| were surrounded by strange sights, and that 
| we were in the very réalms of the picturesque 
and antique, yet we could see nothing. We 
were obliged to leave" the roaring, dismal, 
and unexplored out-of-doors for our chambers, 
| and to wait until morning for satisfaction. 
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Morning came, and with it a redoubled 
tempest. Of this we were glad, for it was at 
once made clear that it is in a storm that 
Marblehead smiles, and is at her best. 

Before our most commanding window 
there was, on the opposite side of the street, 
a gray, gabled, unpainted house, two stories 
high, with an immense, mouldy chimney- 
stack bulging up from the centre of its mossy 
roof. Over the front door was an arched 
cornice, finely carved and supported by fluted 
pilasters. At an upper window, half shielded 
by a red curtain, was a grave-faced woman 
sewing; it was then seven o'clock. To the 
north of the house there was a cliff of rock, 
whose front reared itself to the level of the 
eaves, and then retired for afew yards. Upon 
the top of this cliff was another house with a 
pointed roof, unpainted, like the one below it, 
and quite as gray and sombre in its color. 
Behind this, to the right and the left, were 
other houses, facing al) ways, and presenting 
all sorts of facades and roof-lines. Porch- 








in rubber and water-proof, and set out with 
Jack and me in quest of novelties. 

The storm was raging with tremendous 
fury, and the rain blew slantingly from the 
northeast. There was a salty perfume to the 
heavy air, and the eternal roar of the waters 
beating and rushing upon the bases of the 
cliffs filled our ears. 

The clouds were heavy, and every thing 
ran with rain. We took our way down the 
hill, and, passing out of the shelter of two 
or three closely-packed houses, were nearly 
whirled away bya rush of wind. Here we 
caught, however, our first sight of the sea. 

Before and below us was the mouth of the 
harbor, three-quarters of a mile wide, and 
beyond it was the sturdy white light-house 
upon Marblehead Neck. To the north of that 
and beyond it was the open ocean, whose 
rough billows came sweeping and swelling in 
as if escaping from more terrible ones be- 
hind. 

Lowell Island was half hidden by the 








four or five wooden steps, and then, picking 
our way among squashes and corn, finally 
came to the edge of the rock, and looked 
down thirty feet into the tumbling and roar. 
ing surf. ; 

The boy, who was barefooted, proceeded 
to the very edge of the cliff, as if the water 
were new to him also, and stood, with his 
oils and his fish, a dripping little figure with- 
out shape or countenance. 

Helena threw up her head, and breathed 
the cool salt air with parted lips and dis- 
tended nostrils, and permitted the rain to 
beat straight upon her immaculate cheeks, 
Her eyelashes were hung with glistening 
drops, and she laughed a low, luxurious 
laugh from the midst of the flood. 

Jack’s scant knowledge of colors and his 
growing love for effects received a quickening 
by the fine, wild scene before us. In the ob- 
scure distance, the tossing gray sea and the 
wild gray sky met each other, and mingled as 
if in furious battle; and the white-caps came 


THE PROMONTORY AT MARBLEHEAD.—(From “Picruresqve America.”) 


es, dormer-windows, and garden-palisades, 
seemed to have fallen confusedly and inex- 
tricably together, and to have no connection 
at all with each other, 

Farther down the street—and the way 
was so steep that, upon my word, I never 
settled in.my mind how it was that the horses 
ascended it—were innumerable other dwell- 
ings, nearly all gray, and arranged, positive- 
ly, without any arrangement whatever! The 
thoroughfare wound with a curious twist 
down a hill, and disappeared apparently in 
the front entry of a venerable house at the 
bottom. Over the top of this house was to 
be seen the basement of another house im- 
mediately in the rear, and, were it not for 
householder-rights, the children of the latter 
dwelling might have disported themselves on 
the roof before them without undue stretch- 
ing of the shortest legs. 

Helena made no show of resistance to the 
desire to explore the mysterious maze before 
us, and she enveloped herself from top to toe 





. 
white clouds that trailed from the sky, and 
Half-way Rock, a lonely cliff directly in the 
path of the careering waters, was buried in 
an enormous foaming fountain, raised by its 
own rugged and opposing front. 

There was not a sail to be seen. All ves- 
sels had flown to port, and farther up the 
harbor there lay a dozen fishing-schooners, 
tossing uneasily, with their scant masts cut- 
ting wild figures in the air. 

Helena looked about for a road to the 
cliff. Between us and it were two or three 
garden-patches. A little boy, all in yellow 
oils and with his father’s sou’wester on his 
head, came staggering along with a fish in 
his hand. 

Jack bawled an inquiry: “ How can we 
get down to the cliff?” 

The sharp-featured wight straightway 
turned and led us to a gate that we had not 
noticed, and, knocking it open with a deft 
blow of the tail of his fish, went on before 
us across a plot of onions. We descended 





hastening toward the land, as if in terror- 
stricken plight. All along the land near the 
light-house columns of snow-white spray shot 
high into the air, and then fell languidly upon 
the rocks below with a loud plashing. The 
mist lay in clouds more er less dense every- 
where. The wind swooped straight down 
from the sky, and straight up from the sea, 
and straight from every point to the east- 
ward. The green, transparent breakers 
rolled in, and, flinging themselves at our 
feet, arose into the air in a whitened spray 
which often mounted to our shoulders and 
covered us with the wet. Every thing was in 
a hurly-burly, a prodigious rending and shud- 
dering affected all the elements, and only the 
strange gray houses were quiet and undis- 
turbed. 

It did not seem possible that the voice of 
a human being could rise above the uproar, 
but, all at once, a series of shrill notes were 
heard from the little yellow figure that was 
still clinging with its feet upon the very verge 
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of the precipice. It was angrily addressing, 
in the highest_possible key, some other figure 
below it and a little to the right, where there 
was a beach. 

To our utter astonishment the conversa- 
tion went on (for his part) something like 
this : 

“Dash, dash you! Git out o’ that 
dashed dory and hitch that dashed painter! 
dash, dash, dash!” 

There then must have come back a very 
aggravating reply, for he ran along a dozen 
steps or so at the imminent risk of falling 
overboard, dragging the tail of the luckless 
cod behind him, and then hurled this ana- 
thema into the very bottom of the offending 
soul beneath : 

“Dash you! d’ye hear what I say, dash 
you? D’ye want ter git drownded, dash you? 
Ef ye don’t, get out an’ go home, I. won’t 
take you another dashed trip this dashed 
year, dash you! Them dashed lobsters is 
mine. So is them cunners—dash, dash it to 
dash! Why don’t you take them little oars? 
You can’t manage her in this dashed sea with 
them dashed paddles. Haul her painter out 
0’ the water, aud keep her dashed head inter 
the sea! I’m dashed ef you ain’t the dashed- 
est joskin I ever saw. Dash, dash, dash!” 

Helena covered her ears with her hands 
and fled midway in this tirade, but Jack and 
I tarried long enough to see a blue skiff steal 
timidly out along the shore under the shelter 
of an outlying spur, propelled by an ancient, 
white-haired mariner, with a face browned by 
ten thousand storms. This was the person 
that had received the chiding. 

In all our jaunts by the shores thereafter 
we noticed this keen appreciation of strong 
language by the precocious infants of the 
town. The softest interchange of compli- 
ments was seasoned with spicy verbal small- 
shot; but it was when disputes arose, and 
callow tempers ran high, that these petards 
philologic filled the air with their loudest 
and most frequent cracks. 

In former days Marblehead had been one 
of the first fishing- ports upon the coast. 
This year, however, it has seat but two cap- 
tains to sea. For various reasons, its fleet 
of fish-takers has dwindled little by little, 
until it has reached this mournful insignifi- 
cance. 

The old fishermen and the young fellows 
who had once looked forward to a profitable 
life upon the sea, now sit together in shoe- 
shops and debase their hard-earned muscles 
to. inglorious tasks. In place of the old in- 
dustry, a manufacturing interest has sprung 
up, and it has absorbed all the workers, men 
and women. 

The sea having thus turned its back upon 
Marblehead, only a little more than a shadow 
of its old peculiar vigor remains, and even 
this is passing slowly into tradition. Where 
in former days you found crowds of men upon 
the wharfs talking in a broad tongue of the 
affairs of the sea and of citizens who were 
afloat afar off over the horizon, you now find 
only a few—a dozen, say—old salts, and as 
many boys. The weight of their presence 
there has long since evaporated, and the for- 
mer ruminate on affairs of ages gone, while 
the latter quietly chaff the stranger, or offer 





to row incalculable distances for the smallest 
portion of pennies. 

The town contains nine thousand inhabit- 
ants, or thereabouts, and it has perhaps some 
three thousand buildings within its limits. 
The old homes of the fishermen are ranged 
along close upon the water for a mile or 
more, and the finer houses are in the centre 
of the peninsula, and mainly upon the up- 
lands. 

There is a charm about these huge, old 
New-England mansions, with their tall gate- 
ways, enormous trees, and lofty walls, that 
one may frankly confess to be indescribable. 
It is practically impossible to analyze the 
pleasure it affords to wander through their 
spacious parlors, filled as they are with the 
“‘signs”’ of ancient customs and fashions, and 
of old voyages and travels. Marblehead has 
its full quantum of these venerable houses ; 
and some of them top a high hill in the 
centre of the town, and from their upper 
windows you may look into the twisted thor- 
oughfares and among the sturdy dwellings 
thickly spread upon the rocks below. 

Helena became an antiquary in the twin- 
kling of an eye. Two days had not elapsed 
before she was about town with her sketch- 
book, taking down old porticoes and carved 
entablatures that she found scattered here 
and there in out-of-the-way places; and I dis- 
covered her one day in a swamp making a 
picture of the locality that was once the 
walk of the ghost—the Shrieking Lady. 
There is a very fine old house.in town that 
took her faucy. In one of the ancient par- 
lors there is now a bank, and in the bank 
there is a closet, where Helena found the old 
town records, beginning away back in the 
days of the antagonistic Allerton, and follow- 
ing up along through the Revolutionary War. 

It would have amused any Indian had he 
seen her curled up upon one of the broad 
window-seats of the musty, wainscoted room, 
bending over the pale-brown parchment pages 
with the eye of an eagle, and the breathless 
suspense of a hunter. Her hair always 
strayed down from her temples, and her slen- 
der hand passed over the neat old chirog- 
raphy with a movement that was very nearly 
a caress. 

One day she’came flying into the presence 
of her lord and master and bade him bring 
her writing-utensils without the delay of an 
instant. 

She had happened upon the old matter 
of Benjamin Ireson, or, as he was called by 
his epithet-loving townsfolk, ‘‘ Flud Orison,” 
i. e., Flood Ireson. 

The story of this man’s alleged crime and 
his subsequent punishment has been told 
with great effect by Whittier in a ballad en- 
titled “Skipper Ireson’s Ride.” This little 
poem, one of the scant number that aptly 
records an American incident, has traveled 
far and wide, and has doubtless impressed 
the great mass of readers with an ineradicable 
conviction that the old captain was a culprit 
well deserving of the hard treatment he re- 
ceived. 

Iielena scored these words into her note- 
book with feverish energy : 

“Treson was only a nominal skipper; all 





else. If a skipper desires to make a change 
in his course, or to run into a port, he is 
obliged, and has been obliged since time im- 
memorial, to obtain the assent of the princi- 
pal members of his crew before he can touch 
a sheet. Ireson, when he discovered the 
wrecked schooner, was sailing for port off a 
lee shore, with a cargo of fish, and in a fierce 
storm. He wished to lay by and ‘render as- 
sistance when the storm abated sufficiently. 
His crew, near home, and in absolute danger 
themselves, were disinclined to incur new 
perils, and so hauled off in the darkness that 
fell, and in the absence of Ireson below quit- 
ted the scene und gained their port after 
much difficulty, only to find a rabid popu- 
lace awaiting them. The shipwrecked crew 
had been saved in the mean time, and carried 
into port by a Provincetown boat, and the 
dire news of the abandonment at sea had 
flown along the coast with the speed of the 
fiery cross. Ireson was permitted to go to 
his home, but the swelling rage of the people 
found a vent. He was taken from his bed, 
and, araid the derisive and angry cries of the 
populace, was tarred and feathered, and 
dragged, standing upright in a dory, through 
a crowded thoroughfare. 

“He received this indignity without a 
protest. He made no resistance, and uttered 
no reproaches, 

“The rage of the people at his (supposed) 
cowardice ‘was entirely natural, and no one 
may say that a community of fishermen 
should not fiercely resent such a fault. © 

“ After this event Ireson made one more 
voyage. But upon the sea, as upon the land, 
scorn followed him, and he returned to port, 
virtually hunted from his second home. 

“ Years passed by. Day by day he arose 
before light and went out in the bay in his 
dory to catch a few fish to sell among his 
townsmen. He vended them in the streets, 
going from this habitation to the next, bar- 
gaining in a few words, and with fugitive 
looks. The terrible infliction that he had 
suffered broke his spirit. The quick, eager, 
and self-reliant man became a gray-haired 
child. He moved slowly, and with a bent 
frame. His eyes.were perpetually cast upon 
the earth, and his steps were slow and feeble. 
He recognized no one. He saw only enough, 
as he walked, to enable him to turn aside 
and surrender the path. He alone bore the 
weight of the condemnation that should have 
fallen among half a score of men. Upon his 
head fell the hatred of all those who had 
kindred upon the sea, and yet he never 
parted his lips to say where the dread load 
belonged. That old fisherman, robbed of his 
name, his calling, his right to stand erect be- 
fore his kind, placed a seal upon his lips 
when he jolted on his hateful journey that 
years of suffering did not serve to loosen or 
wear away. Had he but spoken, or had the 
true culprits had the fortitude to confess, he 
could have raised his head once more and 
gone quit of just so much infamy. But he said 
nothing ; not even upon his death-bed. With 
a fortitude that makes one’s blood to stir to 
read of, he tried to cover all traces but those 
that led to himself. With a noble folly he 
kept his own counsel, vainly trusting that 


skippers are nominal skippers, and nothing ; silence of man was silence perpetual, and 
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that, because he tied his own tongue, the 
tongues of all others were tied also. 

“ Instead of being the infamous man of 
legend and poetry, ‘Flud Orison’ was a hero 
that I do not know how to describe. His 
courage was not of the kind we generally 
deal with; it was—” 

Here the entry abruptly stops, though 
there are marks that seem to indicate that 
the writer attempted to go on. The page is 
blistered, 

I think I recall that Helena ceased to 
write without any given reason for doing so, 
and that she fled from the room upon being 
questioned. Be that as it may, however, she 
wrote enough to show the drift of the in- 
scription, and Jack and I have read it sev- 
eral times with high approval, having con- 
vinced ourselves, with many talks with patri- 
archs in the town, that it is all true, and 
worthy the most implicit belief. 

One of the pleasantest attributes of Mar- 
blehead is its power of gaining the deep and 
true affection of those who ever reside there. 
It is surprising to note how thoroughly the 
half - rough, half- elegant old place fixes its 
picture in the minds of its whilom inhabit- 
ants, and how sure it is to draw once more to 
its precincts those that have strayed away. 
Those of the folk that marry, marry within 
the town; few wives come from other parts, 
and fewer husbands carry off to distant lands 
the maids they win. When you enter Mar- 
blehead you enter a labyrinth of interests 
that are as intricably interwoven as the 
streets themselves. Its people are bound up 
in a mesh of relationship that is so wide- 
spread that to mention one good soul is to 
mention all by implication. When you walk 
in one quarter of the town, the thoroughfare 
you tread is intimately related with all the 
thoroughfares at the other end, and Helena 
declared it impossible to walk in any direc- 
tion without coming out everywhere at an 
early moment. The fixed and immovable 
confusion of streets, gardens, and houses, in 
the town, is a constant source of pleasurable 
wonder to one who strolls about hap-hazard, 


and who has ample time at his disposal; and, | 


even after all the hints of, the disrupted con- 
dition of the town that have been so freely 
given in former paragraphs, the writer is 
sorely tempted to dwell for one more full 
page upon the graphic little scenes that this 
peculiarity affords. It is hard to stop talk- 
ing when there returns to the memory such 
striking combinations of height, and depth, 
and shade, and color, as these wild lanes 
afford; and the groupings of odd, old people, 
and brown, young children, that incessantly 
recur to one who has visited in the place, 
almost imperatively demand the use of a 
listener’s lifetime. 

Helena calls to me from the pebbly beach, 
sixty feet below, to go out for “ cunners” in 
a dory rowed by herself. She has a blue- 
flannel suit, and she shows in each hand re- 
spectively a “double Turk’s head” and a 
“Sally Barker,” intricate knots woven by 
herself after two days’ tuition by old fisher- 
men with pipes, seated upon a drifted spar in 
the sun. 

I go after “ cunners ” with her; and, tied 
to a black buoy in six fathoms of water off 





the Lighthouse Rocks, I sit all the afternoon 
in the bobbing boat dozing in the heat, ex- 
cept when I am called upon to break up 
clams for bait—an act that causes little if 
any consternation in the regions below. 
Apert F, Wesster. 
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CHAPTER XXXVILI 
SENTENCE. 


Ir always seems to me that those unkap- 
py criminals sentenced to be flogged once a 
week till all the lashes are given are much 
more to be pitied than the man who gets all 
his punishment at once—the anticipation 
must be so much harder to bear than the 
lashes themselves. I had often looked for- 
ward to this moment, and told myself I 
should really be glad to have a clear explana- 
tion with Captain Brand, and to be freed 
from all this miserable restraint and secrecy ; 
and yet, now that I was actually found out, 
I felt that it would be much easier to jump 
down from the top of the steep cliff into the 
little river below than to face Captain Brand. 

I was standing at the top of the cliff as I 
thought this. Ihad fled at once to my room, 
and, seeing no hope of privacy there, for there 
are no bolts to the bedroom-doors at Chateau- 
Fontaine, I snatched my hat and a shawl, 
and ran down the spiral staircase leading 
from my old bedroom. I knew this would 
only lead me to the place where I had said 
“ Good-by” to Eugéne; but still, that was 
at the back of the house, and I felt quite 
sure I could find my way down the wooded 
height to the little bridge over the river, 
now that the trees were leafless. 

Almost without knowing how I got there, 
I found myself on the heights just below the 
little formal garden. The trees were planted 
very thickly, but still I could trace out the 


path leading to the bridge; there were many | 


paths winding in and out, up and down, among 
the slender, close-set tree-stems; but most 


of these misled purposely, so as to give the 
idea of a much larger space than the wood | 
really covered ; only one led down, with many | 


turns and twists, to the bridge. 

I could not take away the bridge or close 
it behind me, and yet I had a vague feeling 
of safety, at least temporary, when I reached 
the other bank of the river. 

The trees were so much larger here that 
their trunks gave some shelter, and I had an 
unspeakable longing to hide myself from ev- 
ery one. There was one old oak-trunk so 
overgrown with ivy that the branches atop 
were shaded and stunted in growth; but the 
ivy was so luxuriant that it made up for want 
of height by the breadth which its shining 
green foliage spread round the trunk. I 
crouched down at the foot of this trunk, 
and then I cried heartily—not from fear of 
Captain Brand, but because I knew that the 
shame of my present trouble was caused by 


myself. Certainly Eugéne bad asked me to 

keep his letters a secret from every one. But 

what then? Eugene was not my husband, 
and I was not bound to him. Try as I would 
} to seem less black in my own eyes, I saw too 
| plainly that I had done that which I knew to 
be wrong and base. Ah! that was what 
wrung my heart with such keenness of an- 
guish. I had given Captain Brand a right to 
despise me. You are, perhaps, thinking it 
strange I did not read my letter. Ah, no! 
I shrank from it as the cause of my present 
misery. I did not even take it out of the 
pocket where I had thrust it away as I fied 
up-stairs. And yet, it was not the letter that 
had betrayed me. Captain Brand had not 
seen it close; and, although madame must 
have seen it was a French letter, still, it is 
possible she did not recognize the hand- 
writing. It is I who have betrayed myself 
by my shame and strange behavior, I re- 
member now I had scarcely begun breakfast 
when I walked off in that determined way 
out of the room. Well, am I really sorry? 
The end must have come some day. Cer- 
tainly I would not have gone through any 
more deceit to keep it off. Captain Brand 
will ask what was the matter, and I must tell 
him. 

My head aches terribly, and my heart 
beats till it seems as if it would burst its way 
out of my body. In a far-off, feeble way— 
like a dream in which one tries to grasp 
something which always falls from one’s fin- 
gers—I know that I ought to set my thoughts 
in order, that I ought to be prepared with an 
answer when I see Captain Brand, for I shall 
have to see him. There is no use in crying, 
and trembling, and shivering, as I have been 
shivering for full five miautes. If I have 
been wrong I must take the consequences 
bravely, and own frankly that I have been 
wrong, without any excuses. 

It was a great pity that Captain Brand 
did not find me while this penitent fit lasted. 
I should, perhaps, for once in-my life, have 
behaved well, and the end might have been 
different; certainly the old line, “‘ Souvent 
JSemme varie,” was verified in my case. 

I left off crying, and leaned back among 
the glossy ivy-leaves. I covered my face 

with my hands, utterly exhausted, and weary 
| of all this strain. I do not remember any 
thing after this, till I heard the dried twigs 
snapping and crackling under a rapid tread, 
and then I gave myself up to my fate; the 
| sound did not come from the side of the 
bridge ; it was still so distant that I could 
have escaped through the trees and across 
the stream to the chateau; but for what? 
only to delay this meeting which must hap- 
pen sooner or later? So I sit still, listening 
to the sharp cry each twig gives as it snaps 
into fragments under the firm, fast-approach- 
ing footsteps. 

I give a sigh of relief, when at last they 
pause silently before me. I cannot look up. 

There is just a little waiting, but only very 
brief, and then he says, in a sort of forced 
voice : 

“T must speak to you, but it shall be 
where you please; shall it be here, or in- 
doors ?” 

I try to look up and reply fearlessly, but 
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a! 
T cannot. I answer, in a sullen, hushed 


way: 

f Why not here? it does not signify where,” 
and then I rise up, for I feel choked sitting 
there at his feet. 

He moves about restlessly and snaps more 
twigs, but then, seemingly, he makes up his 
mind : 

“T wish you to tell me whom that letter is 
from, and why you showed so much agitation 
in receiving it.” 

Can I get the words out? I try twice, 
and my tongue moves dryly without sound; 
then I strain every nerve and say, quietly: 

“The letter is from Monsieur le Comte de 
Vaucresson ; it agitated me because I—” 

I cannot do it; I cannot say out in words 
—“T love him.” I look at Captain Brand 
with an effort; I must know what his face is 
like. 

He is so pale that he is quite ugly. I did 
not think a sunburnt man could turn to such 
a ghastly hue. 

“T see you have some grace left,” he says 
at last, sternly ; “ how many of these letters 
have you received ?” 

“T do not acknowledge your right to ask, 
but I will tell you: this is the third letter I 
have received.” 

“And you have answered them?” He 
shouts this out in such a loud, terrible voice, 
that i am angry and frightened all at once. 

“Of course I have, but you have no right 
to question me.” I move forward toward the 
path that leads to the bridge. 

“Stay here—you must!” he says, pot quite 
80 loud, but very sternly, and, as I still move 
on, he grasps my wrist so tightly in one of 
his hands that I could not wrench it away if 
I' tried my utmost. “ Listen to me, Gertrude: 
setting aside all lawful right of my own, I 
pledged myself to your mother, to watch over 
you, and guide -you; even as an unmarried 
woman, you have acted wrongly in carrying 
ona clandestine correspondence, but—” 

“Stop,” I say, breathless, and panting 
with eagerness ; “that is just what I am—I 


am unmarried ; do not dare to say I am your. 


wife.” 

He drops my arm instantly, and falls back 
a step or two, as if I had struck him. 

“What do you mean ?” he says, in a puz- 
aled voice ; “how can I help being your hus- 
band?” 

Some power suddenly brings back my 
eourage; I turn round so that I face him, 
my hands clasped tightly on my bosom. 

“T mean, what you must know I have al- 
Ways meant, that you had no right to marry 
me against my will; that I will never consid- 
er myself your wife, or acknowledge your 
authority ; till now I have concealed my cor- 
respondence with Monsieur de Vaucresson ; 
for the future I shall write to him, and re- 
ceive his letters, as often as I please. But 
for him, my life would be hateful.” 

Till I came to Eugéne’s name, I had looked 
Straight at Captain Brand, and I had felt my 
eyes flash while I spoke; till then he had 
Seemed cowed by my excitement ; but when I 
came to this, I flushed deeply, and my eyes 
drooped, for, was I not confessing my love ? 
I suppose this broke the spell that had con- 
trolled Captain Brand. 





I did not look up, but his voice told me 
how angry he was. 

“T see I have quite mistaken your whole 
character” —he spoke coldly, almost con- 
temptuously—“ you seemed to me so frank, 
so innocent, that I thoyght indulgence and 
patience were all you needed from me. I am 
very sorry I so mistook you, for this mistaken 
indulgence has only given reins to your mis- 
conduct.” 

He paused for some minutes, and drew a 
deep breath. When he went on, his voice 
sounded less angry, but even colder : 

“You do not care, of course, for my opin- 
ion; but I tell you that no sorrow I have 
ever known gave me half the pain I felt this 
morning, when I saw you suddenly convicted 
of deceit. At Merdon, I doubted you for an 
instant, and then reproached myself severely 
for my suspicion. Now, listen. I have had 
time to think while I have been seeking for 
you this morning. If I can set you free, I 
will do so. It is no light sacrifice to give up 
the hope I had of winning in time vour love. 
But do not mistake me”—he said this so 
sternly that I looked up with a half cry of 
terror; he met my eyes for just an instant, 
and then turned away, as if he hated the sight 
of me—“ the girl whose love I wished to win 
was, as I thought, artless, frank, innocent of 
all evil; not a girl who would listen to the 
folly of the first stranger who flattered her 
vanity, and then carry on a secret correspond- 
ence with him. God knows how many false- 
hoods you have told, you poor, unhappy 
child! but, if I can help it, you shall tell no 
more—you shall not sink lower yet.” 

I had covered up my face long ago, and 
by this time I was sobbing heartily. Oh, the 
agony his words gave me! for though, as I 
thought then, he made me out worse than I 
was, yet I knew some of them were true, and 
I felt how a high-minded, honorable man 


must despise this wretched meanness and 


cowardice—for it had come to me all at once 
that I had been a wretched coward with re- 
gard to Captain Brand, It may be that the 
prospect of release helped my penitence. I 
only know that I could have gone down on 
my knees and asked him to forgive me. 

He left off speaking, and I sank down at 
the foot of the ivied tree; but I could not 
check my sobs all at once—they sounded 
very loud in the stillness round us, for I 
heard nothing else, except the falling of a 
twig now and then from the larch-branches, 
or the scramble of a squirrel in search of 
beech-nuts, 

“Have you any thing to say to me?” he 
said, more gently. ‘I shall leave Chateau- 
Fontaine at once.” 

I forget Eugéne, myself, every thing, but 
the intense longing for Captain Brand’s for- 
giveness ; ah! for more than forgiveness, for 
what I could not get, for what it was agony 
to feel never could be again—to be in his 
thoughts as I had once been. And the 
knowledge of the hopelessness of this, with 
the consciousness that, like wretched Hump- 
ty Dumpty, I had flung myself down and 
shattered all that I once seemed to him, kept 
me dumb with shame and sorrow. I do not 
know what prompted my words, but I said, 
in a weary, wretched voice : 


‘yield much. 





“Shall I never see you again?” 

‘ “ Never—unless you specially wish it; I 
cannot—” he stopped, fidgeted, and then 
stamped his foot on the ground, and went on 
in a steady, hard voice—ah, a voice that told 
me how utterly I had fallen in his opinion— 
“T would not if I could—forget the promise 
I made to your mother. Whatever you may 
be to me in the future cannot release me from 
this sacred promise ; if you ever want help or 
advice from me, Gertrude, ask it freely, but,” 
he went on, bitterly, “‘ there is small chance 
of your wanting this, feeling as you feel tow- 
ard me; I think we need never meet ugain.” 

And what did I say in answer to these 
words, which even now, as I read them, stir 
my heart so painfully? Nothing, not a 
word. 


“ Good-by—God bless you!”’ said Captain 
Brand, at last. He made no attempt to take 
my hand in his. I suppose he waited for me 
to offer it, but I was powerless, so heart- 
stricken that I just bent my head in reply to 
his words, that was all. 

I did not dare to look up till the sound 
of his footsteps told me he was already some 
distance from the spot where I stood. 

As I write this down with the knowledge 
that it will be read in quiet leisure by those 
who were perhaps never deeply moved in 
their lives, I feel that I shall be called cold- 
hearted, unnatural, every thing that is most 
unwomanly, because I did not speak; and 
yet, though I blame myself deeply because I 
did not own my fault, and strongly for much 
of this part of my conduct, I know that I am 
blameless here. Captain Brand’s words had 
so stirred my heart that I was at that mo- 
ment in earnest to do right; it was no self- 
will, no power of my own at all, which kept 
me silent. I was simply stricken dumb by 
shame and by contrition. 

I had never before been accused or con- 
victed of any serious fault. At home, if I 
had not been taken much notice of, still any 
irrepressibleness or impulsiveness—and this, 
I think, had been the worst of my misde- 
meanors—had been smiled at as ignorance 
and rawness, and only seriously regarded by 
my sister Jane; but to be openly accused of 
falsehood, and to know that I deserved the 
accusation, made me dumb and weak. “Is 
it I myself?” I said, in stupefied wonder, and 
then I felt powerless to move. I must stand 
there where he had branded me with coward- 
ice and deceit. Fall yet lower, did he say ? 
How couldI? Can there be any fault so 
black as falsehood ? 

The wind came rustling round the ivied 


‘ trunk—it was pitilessly cold; I shrank back 


among the ivy for shelter, but it did not 
I think the cold must have 
been at my heart, for it felt like ice. Once 
I made a sudden movement forward to the 
bridge, and then I drew back with a shiver 
of fear at my own daring. Had not Captain 
Brand said he no longer cared for me? that 
I was nothing to him? He had cast me off 
forever, unless I should sink so low as to 
have no friend left but himself! This was 
how I read his farewell words. I could not 
force myself on his notice. I strained my 
ears for the sound of departirg wheels, but 
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none came. How long should I have to stay 
in that death-like stillness, with only my own 
thoughts ?—and I seemed to turn away from 
them, and dread the stings they would give 
to my already-burdened conscience. 

A mocking voice whispered: “ You have 
longed for this—longed to be told by Captain 
Brand that he sets you free. You have felt 
as if the very thoaght would make you dance 
and sing, and set your pulses in a glow!” 

Is it true, then, as Mrs. Dayrell said, that 
happiness is only in expectation? Can noth- 
ing one has wished for make one glad when 
it really comes? It is some relief to feel 
that I can look Eugéne in the face honestly, 
and that I can tell him I am almost free, and 
no one can prevent me from writing to him. 

But, strangely enough, I feel more guilty 
now that I am free than I did when I was 
deceitful—there is a big stone in my heart, 
which will choke me if it does not go away. 





MISCELLANY. 


MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


A SOUL .WITHOUT A BODY—A RUS- 
SIAN LEGEND. 


(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Tv was mid-day. The beating of a drum an- 

nounced that the police had something 
they wished to make known, and consequent- 
ly a concourse of the good people of the city 
of Kejensk gathered around the public crier. 


We will give the announcement as nearly lit- | 


erally as possible; “To-day, near the village 
of Markovkin, a corpse has been found. The 
same is of the male sex, has gray eyes, a dark 
complexion, a long, somewhat eagle-like nose, 
light-brown hair, and a shaved chin. The au- 
thorities of Kejensk desire to know to whom 
the body belongs. If relations or the owner 
himself should be found, they or he will re- 
port at the above-named village, where the 
examination will take place.” 

Three weeks elapsed, and no one presented 
himself. The coroner took a physician and 
his old clerk Sevastianovitsch, and repaired to 
the village in order to complete the examina- 
tion and comply with the law governing such 
eases. The cwner of the village received the 
commission kindly, and offered them the hos- 
pitalities of his house. The old clerk, how- 
ever, was compelled by law to pass the night 
with the body, which was to be opened the 
following morning; his refreshments, there- 
fore, were sent to him, and they were accom- 
panied by a bottle of good wine and a liberal 
allowance of schnapps. After he had arranged 
his papers for the following day, Sevastiano- 
vitsch began to eat and drink, as only a Rus- 
sian can eat and drink, and to think over the 
past—how he had been an unimportant person- 
age, but had early distinguished himself, had 
acquired position, a modest fortune, ete. As 
for his little fortune, it is true, in acquir- 
ing it, he had sometimes resorted to means 
which shunned publicity, but what of that ? 
Sevastianovitsch is well to do. When he, 
with such and similar thoughts, had been oc- 
cupied an hour or so, had swallowed the last 
drop of his drinkables, and was about to give 
himself up to new dreams, suddenly a voice 
on his left side was heard to say: 

“ Father * Ivan Sevastianovitsch, I entreat 
that you will hear me.” 





* Persons in office are thus addressed in Russia 
by their inferiors. 





Sevastianovitsch, reminded of his office by 
these words, put himself, according to his 
wont, promptly in writing position ; he seized 
his pen, bent over his paper, and, without 
looking round, asked, in his most sonorous 
official tone : 

“ What do you desire ?” 

“You have, in the name of the authori- 
ties, summoned the owner of the body found 
in the village to present himself.” 

“ Well!” 

“The body belongs to me.” 

“ Well!” 

“You will not find me ungrateful, if—” 

“Was the deceased your servant ?” 

“No, Ivan Sevastianovitsch, the body is 
mine, my own body.” 

“ Ah ” 


“ You can easily imagine how inconvenient 
it is to be without a body. I beg that you 
will give me your assistance as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“ You can count on my aid, but the man- 
dates of the law must be obeyed. We will 
call the witnesses, and make the examination 
at the earliest hour possible. The extra trou- 
ble you will, of course—” 

“ Oh, give yourself no uneasiness on that 
point. Give me my body, and you can count 
with certainty on fifty rubles.” 

At these words Sevastianovitsch raised 
his head, heavy from the effects of the wine 
and schnapps, as though he would look in the 
face of the speaker to see if he could believe 
him ; but he saw no one. 

** Come in, come in,” said he. ‘“ What do 
you want to remain out there for?” 

“Why, I am here near you,” said the 
voice. 

Sevastianovitsch trimmed the wick of the 
lamp and rubbed his eyes, and, as he still saw 
no one, he murmured : 

“What, the devil! am I blind? I don’t 
see you, my friend.” 

“You need not wonder at that. How 
can you expect to see me, since I have no 
body ?” 

“Eh, indeed! I don’t understand you. 
Allow me to have one glance at you at least.” 

“So be it. Ican make myself visible for 
a moment, but it will cost me a very great 
effort.” 

And now, out of a dark corner of the 
room, there came a frail, tottering figure, and 
hardly had it shown itself, when it disap- 
peared. 

“Pardon me, good sir,” said the voice; 
“but you cannot imagine how difficult it is 
for a soul without a body to make itself vis- 
ible. Give me back my body, I beg of you; 
I will not limit your reward to the promised 
fifty rubles.” 

“T would gladly comply with your wish, 
good sir, but truly Ido not understand you. 
Have you a written request ?” 

“ A written request! How could I write 
it without a body? Will you not be so good 
as to draw one up for me yourself?” 

“What! Why, how can I do that, when 
I don’t understand what you say?” 

“‘T will dictate it. You need only to write.” 

Sevastianovitsch selected a sheet of 
stamped paper, and said : 

“Well, tell me your name, your title, if 
you have any, and your profession.” 

“My name is John Louis.” 

“Profession ?” 

“T am a stranger and a nobleman.” 


Sevastianovitsch wrote the usual form at | 


the top of the sheet in big, fat letters; the 
name, however, suffered somewhat at his 
hands. 
“* To the police authorities in Kejensk : 

“*The stranger, Saveli Julutscheo, noble- 
man, says—’ Well, what else?” 

“Write down every thing, now, just as I 
tell you. ‘I greatly desire—’” 

“*T greatly desire’—well ? ” 
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“*T greatly desire to have my body back 
again.’” 

“The devil!” cried Sevastianovitsch, 
throwing down his pen. “ You are only amus- 
ing yourself at my expense.” 

“ By no means. I am telling the truth, I 
assure you. Go on. Fifty rubles for the 
mere trial; if you succeed, fifty more, when 
1 reénter my body.” 

Sevastianovitsch again seized his pen. 

“*On the 20th of November last I was 
traveling in a kibitka on the high-road tow- 
ard Kejensk. It was intensely cold, and the 
road was in a very bad condition—’” 

“Hold! hold! You will excuse me; but 
I can’t write that. That affects a citizen, and 
the law positively forbids my writing any 
thing that affects any citizen.” 

“Very well, then, write: ‘The weather 
was very cold, and fearing that my spirit 
might be frozen into my body, and that I 
should be without assistance, I, -as is my 
habit when in danger, left my body—’” 

“* Good Heavens !” cried Sevastianovitsch, 
raising his hands in holy horror. 

“ Be calm. . What else could I have done ? 
And, then, what I did was no crime.” 

“Very true. Well, what further?” 

“*T slipped out of my body, after having 
bundled it up as well as I could in the wagon. 
I placed it so that it could not fall over, bind- 
ing it fast by the hands with a strap. Then 
I hastened to the next post-station, hoping 
that my horse, urged forward by the cold and 
hunger, would follow on behind.’ ” 

“T must tell you that you were very im- 
prudent.” 

“* At the station I sat down bebind the 
stove and warmed my frozen spirit. I waited 
an hour, when, according to my calculation, 
the horse should have arrived; then I went 
out into the court-yard and waited another 
hour, two hours, the whole night, but neither 
horse nor body made its appearance. At break 
of day I hastened back where I had left them, 
but neither was to be found. My poor body, 
in jolting over the impracticable road, doubt- 
less fell out. As for the horse and wagon, 
Heaven only knows what became of them. 
For three weeks I looked for all three in vain. 
Finally I learned that the authorities of Ke- 
jensk had in their possession a strange body, 
which was probably mine. I therefore here- 
with entreat the said authorities to deliver up 
the said body to me, its rightful owner. I 
further beg the authorities to first lay the 
said body in cold water; in order that it may 
thaw out; and, if the said body has received 
any injuries, either by falling out of the wag- 
on or by freezing, they will employ a surgeon 
for them at my expense. To all this, as the 
law requires, I hereunto set my hand and af- 
fix my seal.’” 

“Well, well, come and sign now.” 

“Sign? That is easier said than done. I 
have not my hands with me; they are with 
my body. Sign the document yourself, and 
add, ‘ For want of his own hands.’ ” 

“No, no, pardon me; that will never 
do,” replied Sevastianovitsch. ‘‘ You ask too 
much. The law forbids our taking petitions 
that are not drawn up in regular form. 
must conform to regulations ; I can’t sign for 
you unless I state that you cannot read or 
write.” 

“ Well, just as you will—sign!” 

And Sevastianovitsch wrote: *‘ As the pe- 


| titioner can neither read nor write, I sign for 
him,” ete. 

“T thank you sincerely, Ivan Sevastiano- 
vitsch. Now, don’t lose any time, I beg, in 


arranging the matter. Ah, you can form no 
idea what a misfortune it is to lose one’s body. 
I must go now and make my wife a hasty vis- 
it. Spare no pains, I beg. You will not find 
me ungrateful.” 

“Hold! hold! Mr. Deadman!” cried Se- 
vastianovitsch ; “ you have made a blunder 
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jn this petition. How could you tie yourself 
fast by the hands? That I can’t understand.” 

But no one answered. A dread silence 
within and without the house, disturbed only 
by the whistling and moaning of the winter 
wind. Sevastianovitsch read over the peti- 
tion once more, and the~ fell into a medita- 
tion, that soon ended by his falling fast 
asleep. 

When he awoke, the morning light already 
began to shine through the cracks in the shut- 
ters into the room. He cast a sullen glance 
at the empty bottles before him, and, in his 
jll-humor, forgot the strange adventure of 
the previous evening. Without looking at 
his papers, he laid them together, and hast- 
ened to the chateau in search of something 
that would brighten his drowsy spirits. The 
coroner was already astir, and waiting for 
him ; and, while he sat over his morning ap- 
petizer, the coroner looked through his pa- 
pers. When he came to the petition of the 
stranger the coroner cried out : 

“ What nonsense is this? You must have 
drunk deep before you went to sleep last 
night.—Look here, Osepovitsch,” said he to 
the surgeon, “ see here, what a humorous pe- 
tition Sevastianovitsch has drawn up.” 

Hereupon he read the strange petition, to 
the great amusement of himself and the sur- 


n. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the coroner, “ we 
will proceed to the examination of the body 
of this loquacious spirit, and, if we meet with 
no remonstrance at the first incision, we will 
bury it without delay.” 

The words of the coroner reminded Sevas- 
tianovitsch of the past night’s adventure, 
and, although it seemed to him marvelously 
strange, the promised fifty rubles prompted 
him to entreat the coroner and surgeon not 
to open the body, as, by so doing, they would 
injure it to such an extent as to render it 

| He insisted, also, that the petition 
should be entered in the protocol, and that 
the matter should take the usual course. The 
answer he received to this request can be easily 
imagined. The body was opened and exam- 
ined, and, as no signs of a violent death were 
found, it was buried. 

The story of the spiritual reclamation be- 
came known, and everybody wanted to see 
the petition. It was copied and circulated, 
and every one commented on it in his own 
way. People who believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls came to horrible conclusions. 

With regard to the end of this strange in- 
cident, accounts do not agree. In a neigh- 
boring village they say that the soul of John 
Louis, as soon as the surgeon touched the 
body with his scalpel, reéntered it, and that 
it immediately awoke and fled, followed by 
Sevastianovitsch, who, remembering the prom- 
ised rubles, cried, at the top of his voice: 

“Stop him! stop the dead man!” 

On the other hand, in another village, 
they say that every day, when Sevastiano- 
vitsch sprinkles himself with holy water, the 
dead man of Kejensk pays him a visit and 
Says: 

“Tvan Sevastianovitsch, see to it that I 
get my body again.” 

To which Sevastianovitsch replies : 

“ Ay, ay, your affair is getting on.” 








—— 


LATE ADDITIONS TO THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


_ Tats immense national storehouse of ob- 
jects of antiquity, natural history, art, science, 
and literature, has recently received vast and 
costly accessions, and appears to be year af- 
ter year drawing new classes of visitors. We 
learn that during 1873 as many as 576,019 
Persons were admitted to the various depart- 
ments. Of that number, 442,264 visited the 
general collections; 103,971 were readers ; 








1,345 were students in the Manuscripts De- 
partment, and 6,281 in the galleries of sculpt- 
ure; and the rest were visitors to those por- 
tions of the great building in which are stored 
the ornaments, coins, and medals, etc. The 
number of visitors to the great circular read- 
ing-room, for the purpose of study or research, 
was about 1,000 less than the previous year ; 
and it is curious to notice how slightly the 
number has varied during the past six years, 
excepting only in 1870, when the total fell to 
98,971. The number in 1873 shows an aver- 
age of 356 daily (allowing for Sundays and 
cleaning-days), and each reader appears to 
have consulted, on an average, thirteen vol- 
umes per diem. 

The accumulations in the Department of 
Printed Books proceed apace, for, during the 
period of which we are treating, no less than 
105,697 articles have been received; these 
articles are necessarily of a very miscellaneous 
description, and comprise volumes, parts of 
volumes, pamphlets, newspapers, books, and 
pieces of music, etc. They have been ac- 
quired in various ways, partly by purchase, 
and partly by donation, but mainly by the 
operation of the copyright laws (which com- 
pel the forwarding of a copy of every book 
published to this and certain other libraries) 
and of the international copyright treaties. 
One of the most important acquisitions recently 
made is “‘a copy, believed to be unique, of the 
original edition of Tyndale’s ‘ Exposition of the 
fyrste Epistle of seynt Jhon,’ printed abroad, 
and issued in September, 1531, while Tyndale 
was at Antwerp. This work was strictly pro- 
hibited in England, and in the following year 
was denounced, by Sir Thomas More, in these 
terms : ‘Then have we fro Tyndale the fyrste 
pystle of saynte John in suche wyse expowned, 
that I dare say that blessed apostle rather 
then his holy wordes were in suche a sense 
byleved of all Crysten people, hadde lever his 
pystle never ben put in wrytynge.’ The re- 
print of the work by the Parker Society was 
made from a later edition.” 

Even languages little studied or known in 
this country are not neglected, for the museum 
authorities purchased, in 1873, a collection 
of Chinese classical and historical works, 
which formed a portion of the library of the 
late M. Pauthier; and we may here mention 
that the somewhat difficult and very laborious 
task of cataloguing the Chinese books in the 
library is going on satisfactorily, and that the 
catalogue is already partly set up in type, and 
will probably be published early in 1875. The 
binding operations in connection with the 
museum library have assumed considerable 
proportions, for we find that the number of 
volumes sent to be bound in the eourse of last 
year amounted to 11,428; while 539 pam- 
phlets have also been bound, and 452 volumes 
repaired. 

In the Department of Maps, etc., the most 
interesting acquisition of the year is “‘a pho- 
tograph fac-simile, the exact size of the original, 
of the superb Mappemonde made at Venice in 
1457-59, at the instance of Prince Henry the 
Navigator, and at the expense of his uncle, 
King Alfonso V., by Fra Mauro, of the Ca- 
maldalese Convent of San Michele di Murano, 
on account of which a medal was struck in 
his honor by the republic, describing him as 
Cosmographus incomparabilis.” 

The Manuscripts Department does not, as 
we have seen, attract many students at pres- 
ent, but, as its existence and value get better 
known and appreciated, their numbers will, 
doubtless, rapidly increase. The acquisition 
of manuscripts during the past year is as fol- 
lows: general collection, 240; Egerton, 129 ; 
charters, 3,046 (of which 2,826 are comprised 
in a collection principally formed by Christo- 
pher, Lord Hatton, fifteen being of dates be- 
fore the Conquest). To this department there 
has been added “a very richly illuminated 
book of the ‘ Hours of the Virgin,’ written in 





France at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The borders ere of arabesque-work, 
with birds, and insects, and grotesque figures. 
The Calendar is illustrated; and there are 
fourteen larger miniatures, painted apparent- 
ly by an Italian artist, or by one showing 
strong {talian influence, who has also added 
to the ornamentation throughout the volume. 
The titles of the offices are in letters of gold.” 
Mrs. Balfe has presented the scores of the 
operas composed by M. W. Balfe, in his “ Au- 
tograph ” (in forty volumes); and Mrs. Grote 
has presented the note-books and collections 
of the late Mr. Grote, connected with his 
“ History of Greece,” together with “ Political 
and other Essays” (in twenty volumes). Dur- 
ing the year sixty-three manuscript volumes 
have been added to the Oriental collection; ° 
they are in fourteen different languages, in- 
cluding Japanese, Persian, Coptic, Chinese, 
Cingalese, etc. The more remarkable are: 
“A Poetical Account of the Chinese Conquest 
of Nepaul in 1790 a. p., written by the Em- 
peror of China—a folio volume, inclosed in 
curiously-carved wooden covers, from the 
Summer Palace near Peking; the entire text 
is embroidered in red silk on blue ground, it 
is said by the ladies of the imperial family ;” 
and “ A History of the Mikados in Japanese— 
thirteen volumes, inclosed in a box of lac- 
quered wood. This work, itis said, was written 
for private use, and has never been printed.” 

In the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
we find that “‘a temporary case has been 
placed in the Nimroud Gallery ; and a portion 
of the objects obtained by the mission of Mr. 
G. Smith to Mesopotamia, and presented by 
the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, has 
been exhibited in it. This mission, which 
has enriched the Assyrian collection, was car- 
ried out at the expense of the proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph ;” and, among other im- 
provements, we are told that twenty-two As- 
syrian bricks have been framed and glazed! 
The number of additions during 1873 was 
1,163, many of which are of a very curious 
and interesting nature: such as, the “ Basalt 
fragment of a dial or clepsydra, having on it 
representations of Philip Arrideus, 324-826 
B. C., in adoration to the god Khem, or Min, 
and other deities ; on it is inscribed ‘ OCT.,’ 
the beginning of the month October.” 

His royal highness the Prince of Wales 
presented to the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities “a quadrangular sétela of 
white marble, on the four sides of which is 
inscribed a decree of the city of Rhodes, re- 
cording the raising of a voluntary loan for 
the defense of the city in some great emer- 
gency. The names of the contributors to 
the loan, and the sums subscribed by each of 
them, are recorded on the marble. Three 
transcripts of this decree are ordered to be 
inscribed on stele, and set up in three public 
places in the city. From the character of 
the paleography, this decree may be referred 
to the third century before Christ ; and, from 
internal evidence, it is not unlikely that the 
emergency for which the loan was raised was 
the celebrated siege by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
805-304 n. c. This inscription was formerly 
embedded in the pavement of the Church of 
St. John, in Rhodes. After the Turkish con- 
quest, this church lt a que, the 
vaults under it being used as a powder-m 
zine. In 1856 the powder exploded, aa te 
church was destroyed. The sfela was broken 
into a number of fragments, but the main 
part of the text was fortunately uninjured.” 
Among the purchases we find “ a chalcedony 
scarab, on which is engraved, in an archaic 
style, a draped male figure playing on the 
lyre. . . . The back of the scarab is carved 
in the form of a satyr’s head.” A splendid 
collection of antiquities of various kinds was 
purchased of Mr, Alessandro Castellani, com- 
prising bronzes, fictile vases, terra-cottas, 
marbles, etc., of which we regret that the 
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limits of a brief magazine article will not | early history of the opera, the modern stage 


admit of our giving more detailed particulars. 
Mr. ©. T. Newton reports, with regard to the 
excavations at Ephesus, that Mr. Wood has 
continued the exploration of the site of the 
Temple of Diana, and has succeeded in de- 
termining its area by tracing the remains of 
the platform on which it was built. To the 
curiosities of the Department of British and 
Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography, there 
have been added, among many other things, 


| 


“a hat of plaited ivory, stated to have be- | 


longed to Queen Elizabeth;” ‘ta ‘ black- 
jack’ with the initials of King Charles I., 
and the date 1646, and an old English leather 
*bottel;’” “an ivory tankard, carved with 
a bacchanalian procession in high-relief and 
set with jewels; a salt-cellar of ivory with 
similar designs, mounted in silver-gilt ; and a 
gold box with enamels of Oriental design, 
formerly belonging to Queen Charlotte—all 
bequeathed by Lady Frances Vernon Har- 
court.” 


In this part of the Return we are informed | 
that “ the Christy Collection is open on Fri- | 


days by means of tickets, to be obtained at 
the British Museum.” Considering that the 
collection is housed at 108 Victoria Street, 


Westminster, we are not surprised to find | 


that the effect of this somewhat absurd regu- 
lation has been to reduce even further the 
small number of visitors, for it is hardly to 


be expected that many people will go all the | 
way to Bloomsbury for permission to inspect 
| eott, and drawled out: 


the contents of a few rooms in Victoria 
Street. Some of the additions, however, to 


this collection are very interesting, especially | 
“those classed under the heading “ Ethnog- 


taphy of Asia.” 
The Departments of Natural History are 


evidently progressing in a most satisfactory | 


manner, if any confidence can be placed in 
figures, for we find, from Professor Owen’s 
report, that the number of specimens added 
in the year 1873 was 30,424. Of these, 10,644 
have been registered in the Department of 
Zoology; 18,501 in that of Geology; and 
1,297 in the Department of Mineralogy. In 
the Zoology Section we are told that the most 
important acquisition for the birds’ branch 
was the purchase of Mr. A, R. Wallace's col- 
lection of Malayan birds. This gentleman 
traveled in various parts of the Malayan 
Archipelago during the years 1854-"62, with 
the object of studying the natural history of 
these islands, many of which had never be- 
fore been visited by naturalists, and are still 
most difficult of access to collectors. An ac- 
count of Mr. Wallace’s travels, and the more 
important results, is given by him in his well- 
known work, “The Malayan Archipelago.” 
Many other birds, reptiles, fishes, mollusca, 
etc., from various parts of the world, have 
been added to the treasures of our national 
storehouse; and, among the insects, we note 
especially that twenty species of era 
from Japan, new to the collection, were ob- 
tained by exchange from G. Lewis, Esq. ; two 
new species of the genus Figulus, the first 
representatives of the genus received from 
Japan, were among the number. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings 
has been enriched by the addition of 10,015 
objects, of which 2,017 were obtained by 
presentation. Further, “the second volume 
of the Catalogue of Satirical Prints and 
Drawings has been published, and comprises, 
in nearly a thousand pages, entries about 
eight hundred in number, dealing with the 
political and personal satires of the period from 
June, 1689, to 1778, especially those illustrat- 
ing the contest between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism, the wars with Louis XTV., 
including the war of the Spanish succession, 
the final defeat of James II., the French 
* Universal Monarchy,’ the High Church and 
Low Church parties, the Calf’s Head Club, 
the South Sea and Mississippi schemes, the 





and pantomime, lotteries, the ‘ Dunciad,’ Sir 
R. Walpole and his Exeter scheme, and the 
early works of Hogarth.” The third volume 
of the catalogue is progressing toward ‘com- 


pletion, and comprehends a list of subjects | 
| “horse,” “ Yankee cider,” “ Yankee crops,” 


of equal interest with those which we have 
just enumerated, and in this department 
great progress has apparently been made 
toward the better arrangement of its very 
valuable contents.— Chambers’s Journal. 


—_—+— 
IDIOMATIC ITERATIONS. 


Ir has been observed that, if we listen 
often to a particular speaker, we rarely fail 
to notice that he has not only his pet words, 
but a set of expletives, stereotyped phrases, 
and favorite maxims, which he mechanically 
throws in, in the same way, and much for the 
same purpose, as the popular bards hummed, 
at the end of every stanza, a burden, while 
summoning their memory or their invention 
to help them out with the next verse. 

A trick of speech, or a familiar phrase, 
will sometimes sink into a man’s very nature, 
and, once fairly adopted, is found to be all 
but ineradicable. Wilkie is reported to have 
had a trick of speech of this sort. 

“Do you know,” said Calcott to him, 
“that every one complains of your continued 
‘ rea-al-ly ?’” 

Wilkie mused a moment, looked at Cal- 


“ Do they rea-al-ly ? ” 

“ You must leave it off.” 

“T will, rea-al-ly.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t go on repeat- 
ing it,” said Calcott, “ for it annoys me.” 

Wilkie looked, smiled, and, in the most 
unconscious manner, said : 

“ Rea-al-ly !” 

In Wilkie’s case, it has been observed, 
this peculiarity, as showing a simple nature, 
was not unpleasant; but ple who are not 
geniuses sometimes become intvlerable to 
susceptible nerves from some unmeaning ex- 
pletive having grown to their tongue’s end, 
as it were. 

John Locke remarks. incidentally, in his 
chapter on “ Perception,” that men who, by 
custom, have got the use of a by-word, “do 
almost in every sentence pronounce sounds 
which, though taken notice of by others, they 
themselves neither hear nor observe.” 

Addison tells a story of an honest gentle- 
man of his acquaintarice who invited to din- 
ner one day half a dozen of his friends, each 
of them famous for inserting several redun- 
dant phrases in his discourse, as: “d’ye 
hear me?” “ d’ye see?” “that is,” “and so, 
sir.” Each of the guests, making frequent 
use of his particular elegance, appeared so 
ridiculous to his neighbor that he could not 
but reflect upon himself as appearing equally 
ridiculous to the rest of the company, by 
which means, we are told, before they had 
sat long together, every one talking with the 
greatest circumspection, and carefully avoid- 
ing his favorite expletive, the conversation 
was cleared of its redundancies, and had a 
greater quantity of sense, though less of 
sound in it. 

John Taylor, the sometime proprietor and 
editor of the Sun newspaper, is celebrated for 
his applying indiscriminately to all sorts of 
persons, be his knowledge of them what it 
might, the peculiar expression (as Elliston’s 
biographer styles it), “He’s an odd man.” 
For example, he would say, “I called yester- 
day on So-and-so—he’s an odd man. Saw his 
wife—she’s an odd woman. The young curate 
was at dinner—clever—but he’s an odd man. 
Saw the new Juliet last night—nothing re- 
markable about her—but she’s an odd girl.” 

The now-recognized use of the word 
“Yankee” (an Indian corruption of the word 


English—Yenglees, Yanglees, Yanklees, and, 
finally, Yankee) has been traced for its orj- 
gin to one Jonathan Hastings, a farmer, at 
Cambridge, in New England, early in the last 
century, who used the word as a cant term to 
express excellence, as a “ Yankee” (good) 


etc. The students at the college, it seems, 
having frequent intercourse with Jonathan, 
and, hearing him employ the word on all oe- 
easions when he intended to express his ap- 
probation, applied it sarcastically, and called 
him “ Yankee Jonathan ;” whence it came by 
degrees to be applied to New-Englanders gen- 
erally, of whom Jonathan was then the more 
than merely nominal type. 

The late Mr. Wingrave Cooke, in his 
“Letters from China,” affirmed the basis of 
Canton-English to consist mainly in the per. 
petual use of the word “pigeon.” Pigeon 
he explained to mean business in the most 
extended sense of the word. “ Heaven pigeon 
hab got” means that church-service has com- 
menced ; “ Joss pigeon ” means the Buddhist 
ceremonial; “ Any pigeon Canton?” means 
“ Have any operations taken place at Canton?” 
“That no-boy pigeon, that coolie pigeon,” is 
the form of your servant’s remonstrance if 
you ask him to fill a bath or take a letter. 
It is also shown to mean profit, advantage, or 
speculation—in short, what not. Without it 
the speaker would feel as aching a void as a 
German tourist would if bereaved of his 
wunderschin, of which M. Laboulaye asserts 
that “‘ wunderschén est en Allemand ce que 
goddam est en Anglais; si l’on croit Figaro, 
c’est la clef de toute la langue.” Washington 
Irving, toward the end of his life, adverting 
to the common practice of swearing in the 
early days of New York, declared that not a 
sentence could be uttered “ without sending a 
d—n with it to give it force.” Edgar Allan 
Poe calls by the name of Toby Dashit (only 
he spells sh with two m’s) a redundant trans- 
gressor in this kind, for whom, however, he 
tenders an apology in the spirit of Elia’s plea 
for the Wycherley and Vanbrugh school of 
dramatists ; averring that, although the said 
Toby could scarcely utter a sentence without 
interlarding it with profane interjections, with 
him the thing was a mere formula—nothing 
more. “ His expressions on this head had no 
meaning attached to them whatever. They 
were simple, if not altogether innocent, ex- 
pletives — imaginative phrases wherewith to 
round off a sentence.” It has been alleged 
with truth that in the lowest strata of low 
life many of the worst phrases have been con- 
ventionalized, and convey scarcely any mean- 
ing to those who use them or to those to 
whom they are applied. They are, accord- 
ingly, compared to the flourishes of old-fash- 
ioned penmanship, mere expletives, without 
any direct sense. 

Both philology and psychology take ac- 
count of those illustrators of the rapidity of 
the mind’s action adduced by Locke, who by 
custom have got the use of some by-word, 
and in almost every sentence pronounce 
words which, though taken notice of by oth- 
ers, they themselves neither hear nor observe. 
The most opposite temperaments and degrees 
of intelligence are known to have fallen into 
these habits—the impatient and the apathetic, 
the stupid and the intellectual, the great and 
the insignificant. Prince George of Denmark's 
stereotype on all occasions was Est-i/ possible 
Hence the jest of his father-in-law exclaim- 
ing, when told that George, too, had joined 
William of Orange, “ What! Est-il possible? 





gone too?” Queen Anne’s worser half could 
no more have rubbed along without that 
loquial aid and appliance than could D’Ar- 
tagnan without that philosophical Bah / which 
| served as a bridle to all the passions ; or than 
| Jonathas, in Balzac’s “Peau de Chagrin, 
without his polysyllabic inconciliablement ; 0F 
| than old Mr. Scattergood without his inet 
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haustible, illimitable, illogical, but irrepres- 
sible “ and sv-and-so, and so-and-so ;” or than 
honest Con Chesterton, in “ Land at Last,” 
without his “ you know,” and “that sort of 
thing.” Turner, the painter, in his speeches 
at the Academy councils, is said to have been 
audible aud intelligible only in his iterated 
use of the words “Mr. President” and 
“namely "—the words, Mr. Thornbury says, 
to which Turner used to return when he had 
hopelessly entangled himself in the subtilties 
of his own rhetoric. Asa packer’s resource 
jn difficulties is to fill up the interstices with 
paper or hay, so a translator into verse has 
been said to imitate this expedient by the use 
of what used to be called at school “ botches,” 
or, more delicately, expletives ; and the less 
skillful he is in his craft, the more freely does 
he recur to this resource. 

Travelers tell us of one remarkable word 
which the stranger cannot be in Sweden for 
an hour without hearing a dozen times in 
every inflection of voice—that word being 

jasd, and seeming to mean nearly every thing, 

for it expresses interrogative surprise, acqui- 
escent surprise, polite incredulity, or simple 
encouragement to proceed, and is, in fact, an 
interjectional element, without which, we are 
assured, no Swedish conversation could be sus- 
tained fora moment. Jasd is the Est-il possi- 
ble? of Prince George, and something over. 

To this category belongs that word of all 
work, altro! as used at every turn by John 
Baptist in “ Little Dorrit”—the word being, 
according to its Genoese emphasis, a confir- 
mation, a contradiction, an assertion, a denial, 
a taunt, a compliment, a joke, and fifty other 
things. The first of the very many times we 
hear him use it, it embodies, with a signifi- 
cance beyond all power of written expression, 
our familiar Euglish “TI believe you!” Anon 
the word is an apology, and stands for “Oh, 
by no means!” Later in the story— 

“What's altro?” inquires Mr. Pancks. 

“Hem! It’s a sort of a general kind of a 
expression, sir,” affably explains complacent 
Mrs. Plornish. 

“Ts it?” says Pancks. “ Why, then, altro 
to you, old chap. Good-afternoon, altro.” 

And from that time it became a frequent 
custom with Pancks to go round by John Bap- 
tist’s door, and hail him with “ Hallo, old 
chap! Altro!” To which Mr. Baptist would 
reply, with innumerable bright nods and 
smiles, “‘ Altro, signore, altro, altro, altro.” 
After which highly-condensed conversation, 
the other would go his way, sensibly light- 
ened und refreshed. As for patronizing Mrs. 
Plornish above mentioned, she, too, has her 
idiomatic iteration. 

“Ts Mr, Plornish at home?” she is asked, 

“Well, sir,” she says, “not to deceive 
you, he’s gone out to look for a job.” 

“Not to deceive you,” was a method of 
speech with Mrs. Plornish, her author ex- 
plains: she would deceive you, under any 
circumstances, as little as might be, but she 
had a trick of answering in this provisional 
form. Hardly less plastic and comprehensive 
in its various accentuations than the altro of 
the little Genoese is the Yankee “ Yes, sir,” 
as exemplified in the same author’s “ Ameri- 
can Notes.” —Francis Jacoz, in Belgravia. 


TALMA AND KEMBLE. 
(Translated for the JourNAt.) 


TaLMa was announced to play, for the 
first time, the chief-priest in Racine’s “ Atha- 
lie.” The intelligence, however, reached Kem- 
ble, in London, so late that, by the time he 
had made up his mind to go over to see his 


great French colleague, he was in doubt | 


whether he had time to reach Paris by the 
evening of the performance. He set out, 





! paying treble fare in order to treble the 


speed. It was already nightfall when he 
reached Paris. In all the uncombed and un- 
washed disorder incident to his journey, he 
had himself set down before the door of the 
then (as now) famous Théatre Frangais, and 
hastened to the ticket-office. Not a seat was 
to be had in any part of the house; he was 
compelled, therefore, to take a simple ad- 
mission-ticket. But now he was so far from 
the stage and in such a crowd that he could 
hear very little, and could see less. Familiar 
as he was with the French language, he was 
not sufficiently accustomed to hearing it 
spoken to be able to understand it satisfac- 
torily under such untoward ciroumstances. 
After so long a journey, to miss a syllable or 
a gesture was enough to almost drive him to 
despair. 

And how near to him there was a box 
containing seats for six people, only two of 
which were occupied, and from which one 
could see and hear so admirabiy! He did 
not consider long, but went into the lobby, 
had the owner of the box called out, and told 
him how he had come all the way from Lon- 
don to see Talma that evening, and now, be- 
ing unable to get an eligible place, would fail 
in the object of his journey unless he would 
give him a seat in his box. 

In Kemble’s manner of preferring his re- 
quest there was something so distingué and 
earnest that the gentleman, who was no other 
than the Duke de Rochefoucauld, unmindful 
of the stranger’s extraordinary appearance, 
opened the door of his box and bade him gn- 
ter. The case was explained to the duchess, 
who, of course, could not remonstrate ; but, 
after glancing at the intruder, she moved as 
far away from him as possible toward the 
duke. 

The performance began, and, from act to 
act, the enthusiasm with which the Paris 
public were wont to receive their favorite in- 
creased. Kemble sat during the whole time 
without moving a hand or saying a word; 
the satisfaction, however, that was pictured 
in his face d to reconcile the national 
pride of the duke and duchess to the stranger’s” 
outlandish appearance. 

The enthusiasm rose to the culminating 
point in the fourth act, when the high-priest 
utters his prophecy concerning Jerusalem. 
The effect produced on the Englishman was 
equally as great as it was on the other audi- 
tors. Little by little he rose from his seat, 
and, at an inopportune moment, he involun- 
tarily cried out, “‘ Beautiful! most beauti- 
ful!” 

In an instant all eyes turned toward the 
Duke de Rochefoucauld’s box, and, as the cur- 
tain fell, nothing was heard throughout the 
house but the cry, “Put him out! put him 
out!’ The duke and duchess were naturally 
exceedingly mortified, and the duke was de- 
bating with himself whether he had not bet- 
ter request the stranger to retire, when sud- 
denly the mood of the audience underwent a 
radical change. 

An Englishman had recognized his dis- 
tinguished countryman, and had informed the 
audience who he was, and what he had said. 
The mercurial Frenchmen now applauded 
Kemble louder than they had applauded Tal- 
ma, and, when Kemble finally rose and bowed 
his thanks and pointed to the stage, intimat- 
ing that all their plaudits were due to their 
gifted countryman, the enthusiasm became 
unbounded. 

How differently tie ducal pair looked 
upon the stranger now! After the play was 
over they insisted on his driving home with 
them, and refused to accept his excuses only 
on condition that he would dine with them 
the following day. Kemble promised what 
they asked, and hastened round to the stage 














nevertheless, and, on arriving on the French | ofthe theatre to congratulate his distinguished 
side of the Channel, he took a post-coach, | friend and colleague. 





AN EPISODE IN THE CARLIST WAR. 
(From the French, for the JourRNALt.) 


Here is another episode in this criminal 
war, which I will narrate, and the authenticity 
of which I will guarantee. It is one of the 
last in date, but not the first, doubtless, in 
atrocity. Such as it is, nevertheless, I am 
sure that even the red-skins of America would 
shrink from any thing so inhuman. 

The scene was at Cuenca. Among the 
insurgents who attacked and took this city 
there was a young man, who was himself a 
native and resident of Cuenca. He belonged 
to a good family, and had entered one of the 
bands of Don Carlos only for the purpose of 
being avenged in a love-affair, He had been 
enamored of one of his cousins from his early 
youth, but she had always turned a deaf ear 
to his suit, About a year ago he demanded 
an explanation, which was not denied him; 
but the words of his beautiful cousin, instead 
of calming him, drove him into a frenzy. 

“T can never be yours,’’ said she, “ be- 
cause I love Luiz.” 

Luiz was a neighbor, who had recently en- 
tered the ranks of the republican forces to 
fight against the Carlists. 

“Very well,” replied the lover; “TI, too, 
will be a soldier to-morrow, but not a soldier 
of Madrid. As for your Luiz, you will never 
see him again; and you will be mine, Agnes, 
as sure as I live to return.” 

The next day he joined a band of Carlist 
brigands, and a week ago he returned to Cu- 
enca as an enemy. The city was compelled 
to surrender after a stubborn resistance of 
sixty hours, during which Luiz was killed. 
As soon as he entered the place, the cousin, 
in a greater state of exaltation than ever—due, 
in a measure, doubtless, to his having received 
a slight wound—immediately directed his steps 
toward the house of his fair relation. 

The doors and windows were securely 
closed. He rapped: no response. Could she 
be away? That seemed hardly probable, for 
she had an invalid father, unable to leave 
his bed, or even to be moved, to whom she is 
too devoted to desert him under any circum- 
stances. They must, therefore, both be in 
the house; but they would not reply. The 
house was as silent as death itself. But has 
one passed a year in the service of would-be 
Carlos VII. without having learned an infal- 
lible means of making a door open? That 
would be humiliating! The lover, become a 
bandit, resorted to the torch; he fired the 
house. His comrades, who knew what Chris- 
tian sympathy demanded of them, came to his 
assistance. They collected some fagots in the 
neighboring houses, piled them up against 
the door that refused to open in response to 
their appeals, and set fire to them. 

In less than an hour the house was com- 
pletely enveloped in flames, but not a cry, not 
a single movement indicated that it was at 
the moment inhabited. But now a small 
wing, that thus far has escaped, takes fire. 
The destruction is becoming complete, when 
a window opens, and the face of a young girl 
confronts the savages below, who cry— 

“ At last! at last!” 

“ Ay, at last!” she replies, defiantly; “at 
last death is upon us, My father is already 
half suffocated. In a few minutes we shall 
both go to that world where assassins do not 
enter except to receive the just punishment 
for their crimes.” 

“No, no!” cried the cousin, seizing a lad- 
der, “ you shall not die; I will save you!” 

“Be saved by you! Rather a thousand 
deaths! You have killed Luiz, have killed 
my father, and now you would save me! 
Never! But, before throwing myself into 
these flames, lighted by your murderous hands, 
I would tell you, brigand, wretch, monster, 
that I curse you!” And she disappeared. 

This is the civil war in Spain! 
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T may be that the near approach of au- 
tumn produces in the journalist an atra- 
bilious mood ; or perhaps it is only the nat- 
ural weariness and heaviness of men whose 
hurried ten days of vacation have been only 
a very small oasis in the arid waste of an ex- 
istence spent among proof-sheets and manu- 
scripts; but certain it is that, for one cause 
or another, the later summer is sure to be at- 
tended by « kind of epidemic of leading arti- 
cles on the miseries and the misfortunes of 
the human race. 

All the spring-time gushings and sugges- 
tions of verdancy that marked the pages of 
dailies and weeklies in May and early June 
are gone. There are no move of the glowing 
pictures with which the cribbed and prisoned 
editors delighted their thirsty souls—of sum- 
mer resorts among which one would fancy 
the poor fellows had only to choose and 
be happy; of yachting voyages, and lying 
“stretched out on deck in the warm sun- 
shine "—as if the terrible nightmare of 
“going to press” could be thrown off so 
quickly ; even, in cases where the writer was 
of sanguine type, of “ getting away from rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and newspapers,” and “ rest- 
ing ”"—vainest of visions! As if the journal 
of to-day were not an omnipresent thing; as 
if a man lying asleep in the tranquillity of 
the Hesperides would not get up earlier than 
his wont, in order that the Sunday-morning 
papers might not all be gone before he 
reached the news-stand at the Golden-Apple 
Hotel or the Herakles House ! 

But now, though the fall is hardly upon 
us, al! these cheery journalistic fancies are 
gone, and the press comes back again to the 
regular wares of the melancholy days—“ the 
suicidal mania ’—the pensive articles on pov- 
erty and the coming winter; on “ the finan- 
cial outlook ;” on the era of political corrup- 
tion; or, if the epidemic take a milder form, 
the gently-didactic leaders on egotism, do- 
mestic infelicity, the distresses caused by un- 
charitable people, and so on. At this period 
you shall find on the editorial page little dis- 
quisitions, and stories like those in tracts, 
wherein well-known types of various human 
sins and virtues appear under the thin dis- 
guises of “Polly” and “ Philip,” or “the 
Colonel.” And fur be it from us to say that 
wisdom, though possibly of no very sturdy 
type, is not borne in upon the minds of the 
people through the agency of these gentle 
tales. 

Among the subjects on which the more 
melancholy journalist delights to ponder in 
these short days of serious thought, none is 
more fruitful in woful reflections than the 
various misery of the refined, cultured, high- 
ly-educated poor man ; the man who “ knows 
the higher and more beautiful things of life ” 
(his fast friend the journalist will tell you), 





and yet is compelled to spend his time in 
“ orappling ” (you may depend upon it, “ grap- 
pling” is the word) with the necessities of 
bread-getting and the harassing cares of pov- 
erty. 

Thus a saddening English statistician has 
recently deduced from figures the fact that 
there are not far from thirty thousand highly- 
educated Englishmen, who “ believed them- 
selves able to gain a livirg by their pen,” 
wandering in various stages of want and 
wretchedness, their culture going for nothing 
but to enhance their misery. And an Ameri- 
can journal, finding that a lawyer’s advertise- 
ment for a clerk at a wofully small salary 
called forth more than a hundred replies, in- 
dulged in some comparisons between the 
wages of bricklayers and professional men, 
and some reflections on the difficulties to 
which the educated poor man was subject, 
that might well have dismayed the stoutest 
heart. 

Though the mood of the season is per- 
haps upon uz—perhaps at this moment im- 
pelling us to discourse upon this time-worn 
theme—we must persist in taking a different 
view of the matter from that which the tradi- 
tional treatment appears to demand. 

That there is among educated poor men 
an amount of pure wretchedness unparalleled 
in any other class we are fully willing to ad- 
mit; that this is the fault of their education 
no one, of course, would for an instant be- 
lieve; and so the trouble is generally con- 
veniently shifted on to the shoulders of that 
convenient scape-goat, Society, which is habit- 
ually accused of “ thinking too little of edu- 
cation,” and of having a coarse and selfish 
tendency to look down on the cultured man 
unless he can “ make money.” 

Does it never occur to any one that pre- 
cisely the contrary may be true ?—that we 
may hold, in one sense, foo high an opinion of 
education, and hedge it around with traditions, 
so that the educated man cannot escape from 
these and other trammels when he really 
needs and longs to do practical work? Does 
it never occur to any one that, in a commu- 
nity in which education was a matter of 
course—a thing presupposed in a man under- 
taking any kind of labor—these miseries 
would not exist at all? 

Hardly any talent or strength would help 
a man if he could only bring it to bear in 
certain traditional ways, without regard to 
the fitness of surroundings and events. Has 
it not been the tendency of the views we 
have mixed with our education to limit men 
in the use of it ? 

How many men are taught that the high- 
est and broadest educational culture can be 
brought to bear on the most practical things 
of life; and that it is not a kind of fetich to 
which all things are to be sacrificed in the 
hope that it will some day help them out of 
all difficulties—but merely one of the forces 
at command to aid in the attainment of a 





much nobler power than it can give alone? 
How much difference is there, practically, be. 
tween teaching a boy that a “ college educa. 
tion” is not necessary to a money-making 
business-man, and teaching him that such an 
education unfits a man for money-making and 
business? And how long a step is there be. 
tween his thinking this and his beginning to 
look on the college-bred man as an unprac- 
tical being who shall have no employment 
from him or his ? 

And, on the other hand, if we leave a 
young man a prey to the belief—which is the 
traditional belief—that it would be unworthy 
of his education to use it in any other way 
than through one of “the liberal profes. 
sions,” and that his culture is too dainty a 
thing to apply to the working of a machine or 
the study of a market—how long will it be 
before he will pass into a morbid, over-refined, 
useless dilletanteism that saps the manliness 
out of him, and fills him with notions about 
failure before he has had one good trial of 
strength with the world? 

Only when we begin to think of education 
in the matter-of-course way ; when we cease 
to put it outside of the practical forces of 
the world, and to exalt it so that the hard 
worker believes it to be among the things he 
cannot profitably share, and the student 
counts it among things he may not use ex- 
cept in limited fields of labor—only then will 
the atrabilious journalist find himself de- 
prived of this one theme for frequent sad re- 
flection—the misery of the learned poor. 
When education becomes a healthy and rug- 
ged worker in every field, and is no longera 
dreamer, we shall find a change that will 
leave no room for the thousand discussions 
of this—no excuse for longer calling it “a 
problem.” 


— While public attention is engrossed 
with the events of Western and Central 
Europe — with the conflicts of parties iu 
France, the struggle with rebellion in Spain, 
the proceedings of Bismarck against the 
bishops in Germany—a great African power 
is being quietly built up on the banks of the 
Nile and the Mediterranean. It is only now 
and then that we hear mention of Egypt, 
and, when we do, it is oftener that reference 
is made to its antiquities, to the remains or 
history of the older Egypt, than to its pres- 
ent condition, and its recent rapid strides in 
material civilization and military power. 
Every now and then there is a “misunder- 
standing” between the Egyptian viceroy and 
his nominal lord, the Grand Turk ; the latter 
objects to the increase of the Egyptian army 
or navy, or to some action on the part of the 
viceroy which too plainly asserts his inten- 
tion to be independent; and, on every such 
occasion, the viceroy appears to approach & 
step neurer to the independence he is evi- 
dently aiming at. 

Ismail Pasha, indeed, is no ordinary man. 
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An Egyptian and a Mohammedan by birth, he 
is European in education, tastes, and aspira- 
tions. He was brought up in France; and 
spent his youth in the midst of Western 
civilization. Since his accession to the khé- 
divate he has been gradually loosening the 
ties which have still bound Egrpt in subjec- 
tion to the Turkish sultan; and, under his 
vigorous sway, the land of the Ptolemies, the 
Pharaohs, and the Rameses, has been fast ris- 
ing to the dignity of a considerable and stable 
power. 

He has ceaselessly pushed railway enter- 
prises, and at this moment a great line is in 
process of construction up the Nile Valley, 
which is destined to penetrate far into the 
heart of Equatorial Africa; it will not be 
long, perhaps, before “ Cook’s tourists” will 
be taking coupon-tickets for the Albert 
Nyanza via Khartoum. Ismail, less warlike 
and savage than Mehemet Ali, has devoted 
himself without rest to these two objects— 
independence of the Porte and internal de- 
velopment. He has managed, by bribery and 
eajolery, to obtain from the sultan freedom 
of internal administration, the right to in- 
crease his army and navy, and to make trea- 
ties with foreign powers, and the alteration 
of succession, so that his son becomes heir 
to the khédivate. He has thoroughly re- 
formed his civil service, and has freely em- 
ployed Europeans and Americans as heads of 
bureaus, army officers, supervisors of public 
works, and confidential advisers. 

It seems as if civilization, having passed 
around the world, and reached its limits on 
the American shores of the Pacific, had be- 
gan to return again to its ancient seats in the 
Orient, to the localities of its remote infancy. 
There is something romantic in the idea that 
Egypt, under a succession of enlightened and 
vigorous viceroys like Ismail Pasha, may be- 
come once more a great military power, and 
a renowned home of the arts. Will Alexan- 
dria again be a commercial port, rivaling 
those of the Atlantic coast ; and will the now 
squalid and effluvious Cairo be revived into 
another Memphis? For Egypt is already the 
chief promoter of African conquest. Her 
territories are gradually broadening south- 
ward. Should her prosperity and increase 
of weal:h and power continue, Abyssinia will 
in time be hers, and, likely enough, the other 
vast and savage countries lying along the 
east coast of the continent. 

In one respect, however, Ismail Pasha be- 
trays a truly Oriental perfidy and immorality. 
He keeps the fellahs in their ancient condition 
of abject servitude and ignorance ; and, while 
pretending to acquiesce in the abolition of 
the barbarous slave-traffic in which his sub- 
jects engage, he refuses either to actually 
Suppress it, or to allow such English cru- 
saders as Sir Samuel Baker and Colonel Stan- 
ton to give it the coup de grace, which, with 
his hearty codperation, they might do with- 
Out great difficulty. There is no quarter of 





the world—not even Zanzibar or the Austra- 
lasian islands—where the slave-traffic is car- 
ried on more audaciously, openly, and bar- 
barously, than on the northern confines of 
Ismail’s Pasha’s dominions; and it is grati- 
fying to learn that England, in her benevo- 
lent character of universal suppresser of the 
slave-trade, has resolved to leave no effort 
untried to abolish it. 

Once freed of this evil, and the fellahs 
once accorded the condition which the Rus- 
sian serfs, thanks to Alexander IL, have at- 
tained, there seems to be no reason why 
Egypt should not in a very few years take 
high and independent rank among the pow- 
ers. The Egyptians are really a deft and ca- 
pable people, and probably only need freedom 
from Turkish control, and an extended pe- 
riod of vigorous government like that of Is- 
mail, to clearly betray their superiority to 
their African and Asiatic neighbors. 





England was not long ago described, 
by one of her leading statesmen, as a “ veiled 
republic;” but how far this description is 
from being an exact one a recent occurrence 
plainly shows. The Duke of Bedford is the 
happy possessor of a thickly-built district in 
the centre of London, which is as large as a 
very good-sized town. It includes a number 
of spacious squares, among them Russell, 
Bedford, Tavistock, Gordon, Torrington, Wo- 
burn, and Bloomsbury Squares ; Covent Gar- 
den Theatre and Market, and the streets round 
about these; many blocks on the Strand, and 
on the by-streets leading from the Strand to 
the Thames. Thus the duke has acquired by 
inheritance an estate which brings him an in- 
come scarcely less than a million dollars a 
year. 

It would be curious to trace back the ori- 
gin of the “Bedford Estate;” to see how 
much of It was acquired by hard and honest 
work, how much by the confiscations of par- 
ties, how much to questionable services to 
dissolute royalty, and crafty intrigues of court 
and council. However aggrandized, the Duke 
of Bedford regards it as a patrimony to be 
used solely for his benefit. He looks upon it 
less as a part of London than as a part of the 
“ Bedford Estate;” it is, in his eyes, a com- 
plete imperium in imperio, of which he is the 
imperator. 

Solely for the good of the “ estate,” he re- 
cently had gates erected at the entrance of 
one of the streets—Gordon Street—leading 
into his series of squares; he posted lodge- 
keepers there; and he issued a series of rules 
and regulations restricting access through the 
gates by the general London world. It was 
laid down that no empty vehicle or carriage 
of any sort should be allowed to pass them ; 
and it was stringently enjoined that no funeral 
should on any account be permitted to draw 
its lugubrious length by the Bedford houses. 
His grace condescended to explain that these 
proceedings were intended to protect his ten- 





ants from the annoyances to which extra-Bed- 
ford London is exposed. 

The Bedford tenants were not, it seems, 
to be awakened from their slumbers by the 
rolling of midnight cabs; they were not te be 
reminded, by black plumes, und mutes, and 
coffins, of the time when they must pass from 
the certain beatitudes of the Bedford tenancy 
to another, unknown world. Some London 
cabmen dared to violate the ducal ukase, and 
persisted in traveling the London streets, even 
if they did go through the “ estate ;” thence 
an affray with the duke’s lodge-keeper at the 
gates, the death of a cabman from injuries 
thereby received, and prosecutions of the sur- 
vivors of the conflict, by the duke’s steward, 
in a police court. 

However thickly or thinly “veiled” a re- 
public might be, it is impossible to conceive 
of such a proceeding as that of the Duke of 
Bedford, of inclosing whole acres in the heart 
of the nation’s metropolis, in a government 
that had any pretension to such a name. His 
action reads like that of any old feudal baron 
who shut himself up in his casile and defied 
the king to whom he held allegiance. 

The streets passing through “ Bedfordia” 
are public London streets; yet here is a pri- 
vate individual, the owner, it happens, of the 
houses along these thoroughfares, quietly ig- 
noring the constituted government of the 
town, and laying down absolute rules for its 
citizens who choose to pass through them. 
If the duke should see fit to levy a toll upon 
all who entered the limits of his “ estate,” his 
action would be neither more nor less aristo- 
eratic than it is in prohibiting funerals and 
empty cabs. 

Yet the nobleman who does this as his 
right, as a matter of course, is far from being 
one of those stiff-necked aristocrats who still 
maintain the opinions and conceits of the 
seventeenth century. He is intelligent, pub- 
lic-spirited, a Liberal in politics, and of a 
family accustomed to plead popular causes. 
In his younger days he was an active political 
reformer, and has more lately followed Glad- 
stone in his many “leaps in the dark.” But 
so long as he can with impunity turn a large 
area of London into a private close, it seems 
absurd to talk of “ veiled republics,” or “ ex- 
tinct feudalism.” 





—— Although great care was taken to 
keep secret all the proceedings of the Brus- 
sels Conference, a correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Budget succeeded in obtaining some 
very interesting particulars of the prelimi- 
nary meeting. From his account, it is evi- 
dent that the most creditable wishes of the 
friends of humanity are to be more than real- 
ized. War is to be shorn of half of its hor- 
rors, and, though this, of course, is not the 
completion of reform, yet, in view of the pres- 
ent serious complications in European affairs, 
it cannot but be regarded as extremely en- 
couraging. The delegates seemed, if we may 
judge by this report, to be, one and all, ani- 
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mated by the most exalted, humane, and 
civilizing sentiments. There was also mani- 
fested a very pleasant readiness to sacrifice 
many national advantages for the welfare of 
the world at large. 

Thus, when the delegate from Germany, 
General von Voigts-Rhetz, intimated that 
he wus empowered to submit a proposition 
for the total abolition of navies, Colonel 
Hammer, delegate for Switzerland, said he 
should have no objection to make to the pro- 
posed abolition of navies, which would not in 
any way affect the interests of the Swiss Re- 
public. The steamers on the lake of Geneva 
would, of course, run as before, and circular 
tickets enabling the passengers to get out at 
each landing-place would still be issued. 

The only exception to this almost univer- 
sal good feeling was a rather harsh and bru- 


' any further remark or formal proposition to 


tal interruption attributed to the German | 
| many must not be fed too exclusively on 


delegate. 


It seems that Baron Lambermont, on the | 


part-of Belgium, presented petitions from the 
inhabitants of certain fortified towns praying 
that, in the event of an invasion of Belgium, 
these towns might not be bombarded. The 
request was reasonable enough ; but unfortu- 
nately, at this juncture, Baron de Jomini ob- 
served that the conference had already re- 
ceived a petition from the inhabitants of sev- 
eral open towns in Belgium praying that, in 
the event of an invasion, these towns, as pos- 
sessing no military character, might be spared 
the indignity of a foreign occupation. Here- 
upon, with gratuitous cruelty, General von 
Voigts-Rhetz pointed out that it would be 
difficult to make war so as to please every- 
body. 

But this is the only instance where such 
want of tact was shown. The correspondent 
thus reports the remaining transactions of the 
day: 

“One of the Spanish delegates, General 
Servet y Fumagalli, announced that, moved 
by those feelings of humanity for which Span- 
iards, and especially Spanish soldiers, were 
so celebrated, he intended to propose that, 
before taking part in a charge, cavalry-horses 
should have their legs carefully bandaged. 

“Baron de Jomini said that perhaps the 
Geneva Convention had better be extended, 
so as to bring horses within its scope. 

“ Without heeding the interruption, Gen- 
eral Servet gave formal notice that, in addi- 
tion to his proposition for the protection of 
the legs of cavalry-horses in time of war, he 
should add to the Russian programme these 
two articles : 

“1. War is a struggle between two armed 
nations, in which as little suffering as possi- 
ble should be caused to individuals. When, 
therefore, artillery is opposed to artillery, 
care should be taken to avoid hitting horses 
ormen. It will be sufficient to dismount the 
pieces. 

“2. In combats at close quarters cutting 
and slashing in the face is no longer permit- 








make, Sir Alexander Horsford said that he 
had been instructed to bring forward an arti- 
cle concerning tke position of correspondents 
attached to armies, in whose welfare the 
British Government, and especially the heads 
of the British army, took the keenest inter- 
est. In the unfortunate event of one of these 
gentlemen being made prisoner, it was de- 
sired to secure for him the right of contrib- 
uting to the journal or journals of the place 
where he might be held captive at the usual 
rate of one penny per line. 

“Baron de Jomini observed that this 
might come under the head of ‘ war contri- 
butions.’ 

“ General Arnaudeau wished to state that, 
when the prisoner-of-war question was dis- 
cussed, he shculd submit a proposition to the 
effect that prisoners of war carried into Ger- 


sour-crout. The constant administration of 


| stinging-nettle soup ought, in his opinion, to 


constitute a case for reprisals. 

“General von Voigts-Rhetz made in reply 
some disparaging remarks on Frenci beer, after 
which, in accordance with Baron de Jomini’s 
proposition, the conference adjourned.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Carter Hall, 
who have lived together, doing good in litera- 
ture, art, and charities, nearly fifty vears, are 
to be presented on the celebration of their 
golden wedding with a purse of gold. Their 
friends in the United States are asked to help 
fill it; and the New-York Tribune has an- 
nounced that contributions will be received 
at its publication -office for this purpose. 
What Mr. and Mrs. Hall have done for their 
fellow-authors, we have but to read in the 
biographies of Hood, Miss Landon, Leigh 
Hunt, and others, to learn. 





memory, there is no idle attempt to interpret 
or attribute motives; none of the rhetorica) 
running commentary that appears more than 
ever insignificant when made upon a noble and 
simple life; and especially none of those tri- 
fles of personal gossip which are a ministering 
to the lowest kind of curiosity in the reader, 
In dignity and fitness the biography is every 
way worthy of the story that it tells. 

One is always tempted to quote at length 
from such a book as this; and we certainly 
cannot use our space better than in giving two 
or three extracts that show both the spirit and 
style of Mr. Schuckers’s work, and convey in- 
formation of a kind of which all who knew 
and believed in the Chief-Justice will be inter- 


| ested readers. 





The London Art Journal, the Amudet, | 


“The Stately Homes of England,” “The 
British Ballads,” stand as monuments of 
what they have done toward making known 
the best works of English poets and.painters. 
Mrs. Hall’s “Sketches of Irish Character,” 
and other tales of her native country, hold 
the highest place among writings of this 
nature. Her noblest effort has been to rec- 
oncile Ireland and England. There needs 
no argument to prove how well they deserve 
a “* testimonial of appreciation.” 





Literary. 





ance of one of the most anxiously- | . 
| Mr. Chase’s modesty was one of the signs of 


looked-for and (now that it has come) one of 
the least-disappointing books of the year— 
Mr. J. W. Schuckers’s *‘ Life of Salmon Port- 
land Chase.”” Since Messrs. Appleton & Co. 


' gave notice of its approaching publication, 
there has been a very wide-spread interest in 
| the progress of the biography; a considerable 


ted. The object in modern warfare is to dis- | 


able the enemy, not to disfigure him. 

“As the conference had now been sitting 
nearly an hour, the members were beginning 
to feel exhausted, and Baron Jomini pro- 
posed an adjournment for three days. In an- 


swer to an inquiry whether any member had 


discussion of its probable merits; and a nat- 
ural hope that a volume in commemoration of 
such a life as this records, would be in every 
respect worthy of its subject. 

We can give assurance that this hope is 
fully gratified. In Mr. Schuckers’s biography 
of one whom he venerated too much to allow a 
shadow of misrepresentation to fall upon his 


The chapter on Mr. Chase’s personal traits 
and characteristics will naturally attract early 
attention, and, as it in no way shows the gos- 
siping tendency of most recent biography, we 
quote from it. 

Mr. Schuckers says of him: 

*“*He was simple and inexpensive in his 
habits, and dressed with unvarying plainness, 
He disliked display of all kinds, and avoided 
crowds and noise, and preferred his home and 
library to all other places. He was habitually 
grave and reserved in demeanor; he did not 
often laugh, and had but a small appreciation 
of humor; he sometimes told a story, but 
rarely without spoiling it. He was fond of 
hospitality, and, while he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, kept an expensive establishment. 
It was a rare occasion upon which he did not 
have at his table others than the members of 
his own household. The consequence was 
that, when he retired from office, he found 
himself in debt, and was compelled to sell real 
estate in Ohio to make up the deficiency be- 
tween income from private sources and his 
salary, and the outgo incident upon a position 
the dignity of which he thought it his duty to 
support, even at a personal loss. However, he 
eared very little for the mere physical enjoy- 
ments of the table, but was fond of the table- 
talk; and, if it may be so expressed, had a 
happy dinner-table faculty, for, though men 
were not generally at ease in his presence, 
they were perfectly so then. He was pure in 


| thought and speech; ribaldry in word and 


manner were alike hateful to him; and men 
felt this instinctively, and rarely offended in 
this respect in his presence, and he seldom 
had occasion to reprove any one, though, when 
the occasion did arise, he was prompt and de- 
cisive, without affectation or prudery. He 
hated profanity, too. ‘He must be a bold man 
who could swexar twice in his presence,’ writes 
Demarest Lloyd, ‘ for the rebuke of his angry 
eye would shame the coolest or most flippant 
visitor into silence.’ 

‘* Modesty was a conspicuous clement in his 
character. ‘* Those who believe that the great- 


, est men are most sensible of their own de- 
E are glad to announce the appear- | 


fects, will be glad to think,’ says the same 
writer from whom I have just quoted, ‘that 


his greatness. There was no subject about 
which he talked less than himself; he rarely 
or never referred to himself or his history in 
any way. There have been few men, with so 
much to remember, so little given to reminis- 
cence. Not only would he seldom volunteer 
recollections, but it required skill even to 
draw them from him. His modesty as to the 
aceuracy of his judgment led him always to 
speak carefully, and with provisos, where men 
of a tenth of his intellectual weight were dog- 
matic. It showed itself as much in his frank- 


| ness in confessing lack of knowledge of va- 


rious subjects as in any thing. He had none 
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of that pretentiousness which claims all knowl- 
edge as its own. Even when questioned on 
subjects with which he might be expected to 
be familiar, his plain answer was, again and 
again, “I don’t know.” ’ But this frank ‘I 
don’t know’ was largely due also to a serupu- 
lous adherence to truth, even in trifles. Mr. 
Chase never said what he did not believe; ke 
rarely made promises, and he made none that 
he did not fulfill if it were humanly possible 
todo so. Every one knew this; and hence it 
was that men sometimes sought to impose up- 
on him by claiming promises he never had 
made. Soon after he became Secretary, he 
found it necessary to keep a brief record of 
visitors, in order to guard against impostors 
of this kind. The names of callers, unless 
official ones, were noted down in a book kept 
for the purpose, with the date of the call and 
its object. If any promise was made, it was 
carefully and exactly stated. This proved an 
efficient safeguard ; though, possessing an ex- 
cellent memory, Mr. Chase was not likely to 
be often deceived. However, he preferred the 
certainty of the record. He did not equivo- 
cate even in the commonest of equivocations, 
that of not being at home to unwelcome visit- 
ors. I knew him to border upon an equivoca- 
tion once, and once only, while he was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and had the franking 
privilege. A gentleman came in one day and 
asked him to frank a letter. Mr. Chase did 
not frank even his own private correspondence, 
but paid the postage by stamps; and he was 
both surprised and annoyed by this request. 
He did not refuse, but what he did was this: 
he said, ‘ Leave your letter, and I will see that 
itis sent.’ The significance of the answer at- 
tracted the gentleman’s notice, but he was too 
much embarrassed to ask for the return of his 
letter. After he was gone, Mr. Chase put a 
stamp upon it. He did not like any thing 
which involved deceit, even though it was in 
the nature of a ‘* pious’ one. 

“To this love of truth Mr. Chase joined 
love of justice. He had a swift and towering 
temper, which sometimes mastered him, not- 
withstanding a constant habit of watchfulness 
and repression. He was at all times a man of 
commanding presence, but, when he gave way 
to anger, which, however, was not often, his 
was a front of majesty ; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that men fled from his presence, as 
lesser animals take flight before a lion. He 
was irritable under interruption when em- 
ployed upon matters requiring concentration 
of thought. The consequence was, that he 
sometimes perpetrated that sort of injustice 
which is commonly called ‘snubbing.’ In 
these moods he was no respecter of persons. 
The Secretary of War, or a Senator, or a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, or a clerk, 
was equally likely to be the object of his 
wrath.” 

Of one curious but wise rule of Mr. Chase 
Mr. Schuckers tells in these words: “ It was 
an inflexible rule with Mr. Chase never to 
transact business with ladies. I never knew 
him to depart from this rule. On one occa- 
sion, arude and persistent woman office-bro- 
ker, of considerable personal attractions, liter- 
ally thrust herself into his presence, and de- 
mauded an interview; but his refusal was so 
emphatic, and his manner so stern, that she 
retreated thoroughly frightened. On another 
occasion, Mrs, W——., wife of an old acquaint- 
ance, and herself intimate in Mr. Chase’s fam- 
ily, and a lady of great elegance, boasted that 
she would make him forego his rule. She 
Went to the office, and sent in her card. He 
sent back a very courteous message, explain- 
ing his regulation, and invited her at the same 





time to make known her wishes through the 
messenger. But Mrs. W—— had no wish ex- 
cept to make him break his rule in her favor. 
Presently she sent her card a second time, 
and received again the same message. She 
then resolved upon another expedient. She 
gave the messenger at the office-door no op- 
portunity to intercept her, except by an act of 
great rudeness, and deliberately opened it, 
and, stepping inside, asked the Secretary if 
she could have an interview. His reply was a 
stern and unmistakable ‘No!’ She burst into 
tears and retreated; Mr. Chase, instantly full 
of regret, followed Mrs. W—— into the hall, 
and, seating himself at her side upon one of the 
sofas, expressed his sorrow at what had hap- 
pened; repeated the rule he had prescribed 
for himself, and explained its necessity as he 
thought, and again asked her to state her 
wishes, but did no¢ invite her into his office. 
However, a shrewd and intelligent young 
woman from New Hampshire once managed 
to get into his library before breakfast, and 
extorted from him a promise of a place before 
he was well aware of what he had done. He 
explained, after this young person had de- 
parted, his reason for his rule upon this sub- 
ject. He said that no amount of statement 
or explanation was sufficient to convince a 
woman that to grant any particular request 
was either inexpedient or impossible; and he 
instanced the case of one poor wife, who, 
while he was Governor of Ohio, came to his 
house with her luggage and two or three chil- 
dren, and announced her fixed purpose to stay 
until she had procured the pardon of her 
husband, who was a convict in the peniten- 
tiary.” 

Mr. Chase’s political ambitions are touched 
upon among the descriptions of his mental 
traits in the following paragraph: ‘‘ Mr. 
Chase’s mental operations were not rapid, but 
they were safe and sure, and he seldom had 
occasion to retrace his steps. In his political 
speeches and public papers, he aimed but lit- 
tle at rhetorical effects, but only to persuade 
and convince. He was very clear and logical 
in statement; and was without passion and 
invective in the advocacy of his principles, for 
he believed them to be founded in truth, and 
he knew that the truth, though sometimes 
long obscured, must prevail at last. He dis- 
liked controversy. He was without vanity, 
though he had a strong sense of self-respect 
and of personal dignity. He was ambitious. 
Yes, he was ambitious even of the presidency. 
He was conscious of the possession of great 
powers, and he knew he would use them to 
promote the prosperity and glory of his coun- 
trymen. They who censure him for this, 
would censure every thing that inspires men 
to great deeds and to noble lives. . . . He did 
not take many persons into his affections, but 
no sacrifice was too great for those who gained 
them. He was trustful, however, of all men, 
communicating his thoughts without reserve 
to any who wished to know them. He was 
sometimes abused by professed friends, not 
because they betrayed him, but because they 
lied; for he had no secrets, and there was 
nothing to betray. There is no act or utter- 
ance of his, either by tongue or pen, which he 
might not exhibit to the whole world without 
atinge of shame. There is certainly nothing 
in his public life, and no one knows of any 
thing in his private life, which will not bear 
the scrutiny of his worst enemy.” 

We have quoted at very unusual length, 
but to good purpose if we have conveyed a 
fair idea of a volume that will serve not only 
as a worthy memorial, but as a good model in 
the school of political biography. 








** Hydrophobia: the Means of avoiding its 
Perils and preventing its Spread” (Harpers), 
furnishes us with much trustworthy informa- 
tion regarding this terrible disease. The au- 
thor, M. Bouley, is inspector of the veterinary 
schools of France, and has for years had ex- 
ceptional facilities for studying the phenomena 
of his subject. He does not waste his time 
and tax the reader’s patience in describing 
doubtful pathological appearances, but tells us 
how to detect hydrophobia, and how to pre- 
vent its spread. In speaking of the first stage 
of the disease, he says: ** At this stage the 
dog is still tractable and submissive. His 
master’s voice is enough to rouse him. ... 
The dog is not only not aggressive toward 
those to whom he is attached, at the outset of 
the disease, but, on the contrary, he appears 
drawn toward them, and his affection seems 
to increase in proportion to his sufferings. At 
times his instincts draw him near his master, 
and he appeals to him for relief. If he be per- 
mitted, he will express his gratitude for the 
care bestowed upon him by his caresses—that 
is, by licking the hands, or even the face. 
How perfidious are these caresses! As surely 
as his bites, they are capable of inoculating 
the hydrophobia, if the tongue, moistened 
with his virulent saliva, comes in contact with 
some abraded or excoriated portion of the skin, 
In such a case, the smallest scratch is a door 
open to death—and what a death!” 

It is a prevalent opinion that mad dogs are 
afraid of water; but the author tells us that 
“rubid dogs have so little fear of water that 
they have been known to swim across rivers, 
in order to attack, in their rage, flocks of sheep 
which they had seen from the opposite shore.”’ 
As a means of protection against the spread 
of hydrophobia, M. Bouley proposes that all 
dogs should wear, at home as well as abroad, 
collars having their owner’s name and address 
upon them, and that owners should be held 
pecuniarily responsible for ai] disasters their 
dogs may occasion. He has greater confidence 
in a measure of this kind than in the most 
thorough muzzling of dogs, which last measure 
he considers useless, and scarcely ever applied 
to those capable of making mischief from the 
fact of their rabid condition. 

“The surest way of preventing the effects 
of rabid inoculation from the bite of a mad 
dog,’’ he says, ‘‘is the immediate cauteriza- 
tion of the wound with the actual cautery, 
or with burning gunpowder, or some other 
caustic agent. . . . The sooner and more thor- 
oughly this cauterization is made after the 
wound is received, the greater the security. 
... After using these preventive means, 
which must always be applied first, one may 
pursue with advantage any approved treat- 
ment recommended for rabid bites.” 





The Academy has made a discovery among the 
English State Papers. It says: ‘* The first propo- 
sal for the introduction of a phonetic alphabet of 
the English language is generally attributed to Dr. 
Franklin, who, in 1768, put forth a treatise in which 
he recommended the adoption of certain additional 
symbols expressive of sounds not adequately rep- 
resented by any letters now in use, or by combi- 
nations of them. Nearly a century earlier, how- 
ever, a petition was presented to Charles IT., which 
shows the worthy American philosopher's idea to 
have been by no means a novel one. This petition, 
which is preserved among the State Papers, we 
give here at length: 

‘“** The humble petition of Peter Chamberlen M. 
D. yor Maties First & Eldest Physitian in Ordmary 
to yor Royal Person. 

*** Humbly sheweth 

***' That the Law having provided 14 Yeares 
for the sole Benefit of the Author of every New In- 
vention: yor pet™ having invented a New way of 
Writing & ting True English ; whereby to Re- 
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resent to the Eye what the Sound does to the 
Bare. An Art much wanted: Innocent to All, 
wellpleasing to the Learned, Profitable to the Un- 
learned & to Strangers, and not a little to the Hon- 
or of the Nation. 

beaity yor Mate be graciously pleased to graunt 
to yor pet' & his Assignes, yo" Maties Letters Pat- 
ents, under - Mates Broad Seal of England, for 
their sole Licencing & Publishing all ks or 
Writings, which shall be so written or Printed. 
With Prohibition to All others; not to Buy, nor 
Sell any uvlicenced during the said space of 14 
years,’ etc. 

“On August 5, 1672, the king referred this pe- 
tition to the consideration of Sir Francis North, 
the Solicitor-General, who thus reports, on October 
14th: 


“ *T have considered of the 
with y* pet* and finde that he hath bestowed much 
ines & study in Amending the Orthography of 
he English Toung by deviseing new letters & con- 
fineing the use of the knowne letters to one par- 
ticular sound and rejecting such as are uselesse w°" 
worke may be of excellent use. And I doe humbly 
conceive y' Mate may fittly gratify the Pet* for his 
encouragem herein with a Grant of the sole privi- 
— of y* same for the Terme of fourteen yeares,’ 
etc. 


** We cannot find that Dr. Chamberlen published 
any work explanatory of his system.” 


etition & discoursed 


It is no longer the fashion to rail at Dr. John- 
son's indefatigable worshiper and biographer. 
There has taken place a very proper. revulsion of 
feeling with regard to him, and, in a good many, ex- 
pressions have been called out in England by the 
appearance of “ Boswelliana,” by the Rev. Charles 
Rogers. This new tone of the now gentle and 
courteous critics toward the prince of cheery bi- 
ograpbers is well shown by an extract from one 
of the leading reviews: “** Thinking man’ is not 
particularly descriptive as applied to Boswell, but 
he was very active-minded, ard his thoughts were 
wholly occupied with those personalities that make 
biography interesting. Himself was not exactly 
his continua! subject of thought: James Boswell, 
whose life he was anxious to make tell upon the 
world, was no doubt his chief hero and subject of 
meditation, but he also had a place in his thoughts 
for other heroes, and for situations in which he 
was a central but not the sole figure. Anyhow, 
the main energy of his mind was occupied with 
the materials of successful biography. And it 
should not be forgotten that his ‘ Life of Johnson’ 
was not his only success as a biographer. His 
account of his experiences with Paoli in Corsica, 
written when he waz a young man of two or three 
and twenty, made a great impression in literary 
circles, and went rapidly through three editions. 
His account of his tour in the Hebrides with John- 
son was much more popular, and deservedly so, 
than the mighty Rambler's own narrative. His 
* Life of Johnson’ was thus Boswell’s mature ef- 
fort in a kind of writing in which he had had con- 
siderable practice. He had been much jeered at for 
the triviality of his details. Dr. Wolcott, in particu- 
lar, had assailed him with clever mockery. It was 
* Peter Pindar’ who invented the ferocious saying 
of Jobnson’s—which, by-the-way, is often quoted, 
by Mr. Carlyle among others, as a veritable saying 
—that ‘if he thought that Boswell meant to write 
his life he would prevent it by taking Boswell’s.’ 
But Bozzy, with immovable self-confidence, with- 
stood all raillery, and persisted in his method ; and 
posterity has countersigued his judgment of what 
a biography should be. He owned that he ‘ was 
desirous that his life should tell;’ and his ‘Life’ 
has told.” 


If the information contained in the following 
paragraph can perhaps hardly be claasified as ‘ lit- 
erary,”’ it is still most useful to literary people, 
who probably will care more than others about the 
, historical antecedents of a matter on which almost 
everybody needs some accurate knowledge. The 
Pali Mali Gazette says: “Dr. Beke aeks of the 
Times whether ‘ Queen of the Britains’ is not the 
qneen’s legal title. It certainly is the title on the 
coin ‘ Britanniarum Regina.’ But is the coin to be 
set against acts of Parliament and proclamations 
which descride her majesty as Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland? The ‘ Brit- 
anniaram Regina’ must be taken as a Latin abbre- 
viation ofa title rather too long and too awkward 
for numismatic use. As to the phrase itself, ‘ Brit- 
ish Islands ° is, from Aristotle downward, the very 





ands of Great Britain and Ireland; but it may be 
doubted whether they ever were in any language 
spoken of as ‘the Britains.’ At any time since 
the Armorican migration, ‘the Britains’ would 
have meant the insular and the continental * Bri- 
tannia,’ the island of Great Britain and that part 
of Gaul called ‘Britannia,’ ‘ Brittany,’ or * Bre- 
tagne.’ It is in opposition to this last, *‘ Britannia 
Minor,’ that we speak of our own island as ‘Great 
Britain,’ ‘ Britannia Major." It may perhaps be 
better not to go too minutely into the subject, as 
‘Britanniarum Regina’ does, in the literal and 
grammatical sense, amount to a claim of sover- 
eignty over part of the territory of the French Re- 
public, though doubtless nothing was further from 
the thoughts of those who, in bringing in the title 
of‘ Britanniaram Rex,’ gave up the title of * Francie 
Rex.’ There is a difficulty of the same kind at the 
other end of Earope. The czar calls himself ‘ Em- 
peror of all the Russias.’ Yet it is certain that one 
at least of the Russias—the old Red Russia—forms 
no part of the Russian dominions. It forms, in- 
stead, the more northern part of the modern king- 
doms of Galicia and Lodomeria — elegant Latin 
forms of the original Russian names—now held by 
the common sovereign of Hungary and Austria.” 


A Pheenician inscription, alleged to have been 
found in Brazil, has been lately exciting diecussion 
in the London Kxaminer, and Jacob Prag gives, in 
that paper, the following translation : 

1. “ We, the sons of Canaan from Zidon, the 
Royal City ; may her commerce 

2. “*. .. flourish supporting the high and ex- 
alted land chosen by (or for) the supreme (gods) 

3. “and supreme (goddesses). In the nine- 
teenth year of the destruction of our mighty king 
(or King Abar) 

4. ““we set out from Accho and conquered in 
the sea a mariner journeying with ten ships. 

5. ** We were together in the sea two years, sur- 
rounding a warm and remcte land. 

6. ** Mighty waters entered the fleet . . . . our 
company. We came hither twelve... . 

7. “men and three women into this new (-ly 
discovered) island which I mightily enriched (cul- 
tivated) 

8. “‘and apportioned. The supreme (gods) and 
supreme (goddesses) be gracious unto us.” 


A correspondent of the London Zxvaminer has 
unearthed, in the British Museum, these doggerel 
verses, written by a contemporary on the burning 
of Priestley’s house at Birmingham a century ago: 

“ The famous Dr. Priestley, 
Though he preached to admiration, 
Yet he never could persuade 
The unruly cavalcade 
Not to show their detestation. 
“ They burned down both the meetings, 
His manuscripts and paper— 
And they swore it in their wrath 
That ~— would not leave him worth 
A single farthing taper— 
* His house and all the utensils, 
Out-offices and stable ; 
Nor durst the doctor stay, 
But prudently got away, 
And rejoiced that he was able.” 


“That we are still somewhat backward,” says 
the Academy, “in our attempts to imitate the 
methods of Chinese culture in our seats of learn- 
ing, may be inferred from an anecdote we have 
lately received from an eminent philologist. Short- 
ly before leaving the Celestial Empire he came 
across an old native gentleman, of the mature age 
of one bundred and six, who was just about to go 
in for his last examination. When will our univer- 
sity authorities succeed in attaining a perfection 
of the examination statute which can be compared 
with this?” 

The Atheneum welcomes the first English pub- 
lication printed in Iceland, under the title of “* The 
Thousandth Anniversary of the Norwegian Settle- 
ment in Iceland,” by J6n A. Hjaltalin. The author, 
an Icelander, is one of the librariaus of the Advo- 
cates’ Library at Edinburgh. 


The Atheneum says, in a despairing tone: “ The 
lord chief-justice has not so much as commenced 
his much-talked-of book on Junius,” 


It is announced that Mr. William Allingham has 
succeeded Mr. J. A. Froude in the editorship of 


oldest description in all languages of the two isl- | Fraser's Magazine. 





| 
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R. F. B. PALLISER contributes to the 
London Academy a very interesting 
article on the Japanese collection recently be- 
queathed to the town of Barnard Castle, in 
England, by Mr. and Mrs. Bowes, of Barnard 
Castle and Streatham Castle. The collection 
also contains paintings, statues, ceramic and 
other works of art, and was formed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bowes during a long series of years, 
The collection of Jajanese and other enamels 
is, however, the chief attraction, and is per- 
haps unrivaled. Mr. Palliser devotes his chief 
attention to these enamels, and speaks of them 
with such excellent description that we are 
tempted to quote at much greater length than 
it is our custom to do: “* The enamels amount 
to one-fourth of the collection, and comprise, 
perhaps, the most valuable part. The only 
kind of enamel Japan apppears to have pro- 
duced is the cloisonné, worked after the man- 
ner of those of the middle ages, as described 
by the monk Theophilus; but those of Euro- 
pean workmanship which have descended to 
us are of small size, whereas the Japanese 
vases are, some of them, three feet high, and 
the dishes two feet in diameter, marvelous in 
their variety and intricate execution, and in 
the manipulative skill displayed. In coloring, 
the Japanese enamels are as sober as the Chi- 
nese are bright; the principal color used for 
the ground is a dark green, but lilac, drab, and 
dark blue, are employed for that of the medal- 
lions, and introduced in the design. So fine 
is the workmanship, that Mr. Audsley states 
that, in a diaper pattern most difficult to put 
together, he counted one hundred and three 
squares in a quarter of a medallion of only one 
inch and a quarter radius, each of these squares 
having to be shaped out of the fine ribbon or 
filigree wire which forms the cells, and sol- 
dered one by one to the ground of the object, 
after which the enamel has to be fixed in these 
receptacles : this will give some idea of the dif- 
ficulty of the cloisonné processes. One of the 
characteristics of Japanese enamel is its great 
thinness, it being done on beaten copper, pieces 
enameled on both sides not exceeding the six- 
teenth of an inch in thickness, The Chinese 
enamels, on the other hand, executed on beaten 
copper, are excessively heavy, and, departing 
from the low-toned colors they originally used, 
they seem gradually to have increased their 
vividness until they reached the crude, garish 
coloring of modern importations. In the ma- 
nipulative skill of their cloisonné enamels the 
Japanese artists have reached their acme. 
Vases of this collection are of magnificent de- 
sign and workmanship, the surface covered 
with minute diaper or scroll work, with me- 
dallions, on which are depicted three-clawed 
dragons fighting with eagles and storks, or 
perched upon a branch of the Airi or Paullow- 
nia imperialis. It is only of late years that 
these choice pieces of cloisonné enamel have 
been obtained, and it would almost appear, 
from the insignia they bear, that the art was 
dedicated exclusively to productions for the 
use and ornament of the palaces of the mikado 
and the princes of the land. The feudal sys- 
tem in Japan being now a thing of the past, 
the daimios have broken up their princely es- 
tablishments, selling all the art-works which 
had been made for their express use, and been 
handed down from generation to generation. 
As the period of their first importation into 
Europe coincides with that of the political 
changes in Japan, this probably will have been 
the case, and will account for their sudden ap- 
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rance. In ceramic art we must confine our 
notice to the two kinds of most recent intro- 
duction into Europe—the Satsuma and: Kaga 
wares. The delicate buff faience of Satsuma 
js produced in the southwest of the island of 
Kiusiu ; its date is unknown, but it is distinct 
from all the other wares of Japan. So highly 
is it valued in Japan, that a piece is here ex- 
hibited, with the box which contained it, and 
the silk handkerchief in which it was envel- 
oped. The old ware, such as was seen at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, is rarely met with, 
all that comes over now bearing evidence, from 
its coarseness, of having been made for the 
European market. The Kaga ware has not 
yet been so deteriorated. Made in the north- 
west of the island of Niphon, it is a ware pe- 
euliar to itself. It is highly valued in Japan, 
and little finds its way out of the country. It 
is painted of the richest red, with much elab- 
orate ornamentation relieved by gilding, gen- 
erally with medallions. It is almost always 
marked in Japanese characters, signifying Ku- 
tani, ‘ The Seven Valleys,’ site of the porcelain 
factories of the Prince of Kaga. Of countless 
variety and endless modes of manufacture is 
the lacquer-work of Japan. It is unusual to 
find more than one style on the same piece, 
but in the various methods of applying the 
gold-work, the treatment of different metals, 
the colored and aventurine lacs, the pearl, 
ivory, coral, gold, silver, and other inlays 
used in the art, no manufacture exhibits such 
diversity. Years are occupied in its comple- 
tion, and lacquer is applied by the Japanese 
to all the materials used in ornamental work— 
wood, ivory, tortoise-shell, mother-c’-pearl, 
and even porcelain.”’ 


Of Mr. John H. Pollen’s recently-published 
book on * Ancient and Modern Furniture and 
Wood-Work in the South Kensington Muse- 
um,” an English review says: “‘The work 
suited the man, and the man liked the work; 
so the result is the production of a valuable 
book on an extremely curious subject, the 
materials being supplied by the matchless col- 
lection of furniture at South Kensington.” 
And, indeed, the book seems to contain an 
endless fund of good reading for those best of 
bric-a-brac hunters, the people who delight in 
quaint specimens of this kind. We quote a 
little from the summary of its contents: “In 
the course of his remarks upon Roman furni- 
ture, Mr. Pollen gives some curious notes upon 
the durability of wood—a quality which, as he 
rightly says elsewhere, is of profound impor- 
tance to the history of his subject. The black 
statue of Diana, at Ephesus, supposed to be of 
vine-wood, outlasted several rebuildings of the 
Temple. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that we have no means of knowing with cer- 
tainty that this statue was not renewed. The 
cedar roof-beams of the Temple of Apollo, at 
Utica, were said, in the time of Pliny, to be 
nearly twelve hundred years old, and were still 
sound. But, we may add, there are chairs in 
the British Museum of Egyptian origin, and of 

“much greater antiquity than this. As the in- 
heritance of antique art was wasted, the Romans 
doing little more than vulgarize the Egyptian 
and Greek models, the Eastern emperors and 
their subjects used furniture whish became 
more and more gorgeous as it became less and 
less artistic. Splendor was the distinguishing 
characteristic of Byzantine garments and uten- 
sils, as the mosaics at Thesselonica show. . . . 
By careful examination of innumerable exam- 
ples, our cataloguer continues his sketch of the 
history of furniture to the beginning of the 
Present century. The second chapter contains 
Temarks on the classes of furniture employed 


| of this capital series of essays. 





from antiquity to the present time, chairs, ta- 
bles, bedsteads, cupboards, and other articles 
being separately treated, each object with its 
allies in fashion and service. The result is 
most interesting, and fully worthy of the rest 
The third 
chapter treats of mechanical processes, such as 
gilding, inlaying, and their allies; this section 
comprises & nomenclature of words in use in 
modern construction. ‘There is also a collec- 
tion of the names of designers of wood-work 
and makers of furniture, giving, each under 
his nationality, a brief biography and account 
of works produced. The compilation of this 
part of the volume must have cost a good deal 
of labor, which has been worthily applied to a 
useful end.” 





The members of the Institute of France, section 
of Fine Arts, have decided to award the prizes, in 
the competition for the Grand Prix de Rome, 
sculpture, already described in the JouRNAL, as fol- 
lows: the first prize to M. Injalbert, born at Bé- 
ziers, pupil of M. Dumont, and who obtained the 
second prize in 1873. The “ Premier Second Prix” 
has been given to M. E. C. D. Guilbert, pupil of M. 
Dumont. A second second (un deuxiéme second) 
prize has been awarded to M. E. O. A. B. Marie, 
pupil of M. Jouffroy. The prizes for architecture 
were given thas: the Grand Prix to M. B. E. Lovi- 
ot; a second prize, first grade, to M. G. E. Pamart; 
a third prize, second grade, to M. Paulin. The 
four sections of the Institute united to adjudicate 
the Grand Prix in paivting, and awarded it to M. 
Albert Besnard, pupil of M. Cabanel. The first sec- 
ond Grand Prix was given to M. L. F. Cornerre, 
pupil of MM. Cabanel and Colas. M. E. Dantan has 
obtained a mention. In engraving, the prizes were 
as follows: a first Grand Prix to M. Boisson; a 
second first prize to M. Deblois. 





Music and the Drama. 





_— reopening of Mr. Daly’s beautiful 
theatre on the night of August 25th at- 
tracted a large audience, who certainly would 
have had their money’s worth, had there been 
no performance, in looking at the ornamenta- 
tion of the theatre and the stage. The man- 
ager has shown exquisite taste in the redecora- 
tion of his theatre, and the new drop-curtain 
is certainly the most artistic and unique piece 
of work seen in New York for many years. It 
represents a theatrical scene of Pompeiian days, 
and, both in design and execution, is fully 
worthy of the hearty applause bestowed by 
the audience. Indeed, the drop-curtain se- 
cured the honors of the evening. 

For, decidedly, the play, Mr. Daly’s last 
contribution to the public, afflicted with the 
cumbersome title of ‘* What should she do?” 
elicited a very uncertain and doubtful recogni- 
tion. The author-muanager has undertaken to 
wrestle with a subject which has conquered 
him with overabundance of material. He 
makes a manful attempt to master his work, 
and finally succeeds in bringing it to a close in 
five acts and seven tableaux, which, at Jeast on 
the first night, detained the audience till long 
after midnight. No play, however interesting 
and well constructed, can stand such a strain 
on the attention of the audience. Further 
performances have since somewhat reduced 
the preposterous length, but it is still too pro- 
tracted for its own good. The plot, as may be 
guessed from the foregoing, is cumbersome 
and complicated in the extreme. Should we 
hazard a guess about the rationale of its con- 
struction, it would be that the author’s motive 
had less to do with the creation of a symmet- 
rical and shapely drama than to manufacture 
something that would bring out all the leading 





people of the company in parts suited to their 
peculiar excellences. Mr. Daly has partly suc- 
ceeded in the latter, and has nct disappointed 
his own manifest purpose in the former. 

The play is of a strongly melodramatic 
type, and is steeped in a morbid, feverish, 
unwholesome atmosphere from first to last. 
The principal motives are the same old hack- 
neyed ones with which it has been customary 
to spice dramatic food for unhealthy diges- 
tions. We congratulate Mr. Daly, however, 
that he keeps himself clear from even a sug- 
gestion of adultery or illicit love. The per- 
sonages of the play (whose plot is too intricate 
and involved for our present analysis) are act- 
uated by feelings and purposes, for the most 
part, which do not seem to us natural and 
truthful. The interest of the story brings on 
a marriage in the first act, in which the hus- 
band finds out that the wife’s first lord still 
lives, and the consequent disruption of the tie. 
The former, obeying the wishes of his mother, 
marries a beautiful young girl, who has long 
been in love with him. The dramatic strength 
of the play grows out of the contrast of the 
two wives, the passionate intrigues of the dis- 
earded woman, who is animated by burning 
jealousy of her fortunate rival, finally.resulting 
in attempted murder; the play of maternal 
love in the heart of the wretched woman whom 
fate has deprived of both husband and son: 
and the gradual transfer of the affections of 
the husband, who still continued to love the 
mother of the child for some time after the 
separation, to the young and beautiful woman 
whom circumstances had forced upon-him. 

It is easy to see that here is much rich and 
pregnant dramatic material, and it is but just 
to Mr. Daly to say that the story is full of 
powerful interest, in spite of the fact that it 
resembles Pope’s Alexandrine verse in that it, 


“*Like the wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along.” 


If the author could reduce the acting-time of 
the play to three hours or less, by condensing 
the action and clipping off some of the ragged 
edges of dialogue, it would be a great gain 
both to himself and his audiences. There is 
much in the general tone of the play that we 
cannot sympathize with, and no little that is 
improbable in the motives which move the se- 
eret machinery of the action; but these things 
would not alloy the interest of average au- 
diences, if the more palpable difficulties of 
construction were obviated. . 

Miss Davenport as the discarded wife, 
Dianthe de Merac, exhibited increasing evi- 
dence of her capacity for serious and solid his- 
trionic work with which she agreeably disap- 
pointed audiences last winter. Her rendering 
of the character, which, morbid in the gen- 
eral, has many sweet touches of Nature, had 


; some elements of marked power ; and, though 


stained with an attempt at crime, succeeded in 
holding the sympathies of the audience un- 
abated. Miss Jewett was gentle, sympathetic, 
and pensively interesting, as the second wife 
of the hero of the story; and, in the scenes 
that get their interest from her mistaken be- 
lief that her husband wishes her to die, showed 
capacity for the stronger emotions. 

Mr. George Clarke displayed himself in the 
role of the leading male character at the level 
which the verdict of the town has long since 
ascribed to him—that of a tolerably correct 
and conscientious actor, whose native strength 
is far below his own estimate of it. The char- 
acter of Basil Clavering is not a strong or par- 
ticularly agreeable one, though it has such 
vital value in the neeus of the story. While 
Mr. Clarke’s interpretation was by no means 
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wanting in ordinary mechanical excellence, its | 
cold method was not inspired by even the few 
flashes of fire and Nature warranted by the 
text. The several character-parts in the play 
were admirably taken by Messrs. Lewis and 
Hardenberg, and the general support good. 
The setting of the play, like every thing done 
by one of the most lavish of managers, was 
magnificent. 


The new management of the Lyceum The- 
atre signalized their opening night with the 
reappearance of the Aimée Opéra - Bouffe 
Company, remodeled and improved, according 
to the play-bills. Léon Vasseur’s new opera of 
the *‘ Timbale d’ Argent” was selected as the 
vehicle of presenting the merits of the com- 
pany to the public—in more than one respect 
an unfortunate choice. The work “‘ out-Her- 
ods Herod” in utter and irredeemable nasti- 
ness, and every pretense of decency is thrown 
off by the author, who seems inspired with a 
frantic fury even to redeem “ Le Petit Faust,” 
**Geneviéve de Brabant,” and ** La Vie Pa- 
risienne,”’ from the muck by comparison. 
The story is so utterly unfit for our columns 
that we forbear any allusion, except the most 
general. There is much in it, however, to il- 
lustrate fhe cleverness of that peculiar style of 
acting marking the opéra-bouffe school, and of 
this a very excellent company made the most. 

We habitually attach but little importance 
to the music of this class of entertainment. 
The “ Timbale d’ Argent” is largely made up of 
spoken dialogue, and the music is far beneath 
the average of such compositions, as low as 
that standardis. There are two or three pretty 
airs, and the remainder is the barest apology 
for music. Mdlle, Aimée’s part, Muller, mo- 
nopolizes most of the agreeable music, though 
her action is far less prominent than in most of 
the réles assigned her. The little French prima 
donna returns to America in excellent voice, 
and fresher in personal beauty than before. 
Malle. Minelly, the other prima donna, isa ludy 
of ripe and luxuriant beauty, and a very clever 
actress, though the possessor of a weak, thin 
voice. It is creditable to this lady to say that 
she refrained from pushing the licentiousness, 





of which her réle would admit, to its full limit, 
though she certainly went far enough to bring 
a blush of shame to the face of any modest 
woman in the audience. In more decent réles, 
we believe Mdlle. Minelly will become a de- 
cided favorite. The other new artists, Mdlle. 
Gandon and MM. Dubouchet and Debeer, ap- 
proved themselves decided acquisitions to the 
company, and contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the piece, if it can be called a suc- 
cess. 

We have purposely refrained from any 
lengthy criticism of the opera from its very 
unequivocal propriety. We have no doubt, 
however, that M. Vasseur judged shrewdly in 
making use of such a libretto, and that a very 
large class of nominally reputable people will 
take a prurient delight in its filthiness. This 
is an unfortunate fact, but none the less true, 
and it is not to be wondered at that there are 
many managers who will take advantage of it. 
It is to be hoped, however, that M. Chizzola’s 
next selections will appeal to a different class 
of patrons. 





The very unpromising subject of the late Ashan- 
tee War has been set to music by the French com- 
poser Herve, and given at one of the Royal-Albert- 
Hall concerts, under the composer's own direction. 
The theme is parceled out into vocal solos, cho- 
ruses, and orchestral interludes, with accompani- 
ments of a very demonstrative character. The 
well-intending Frenchman's singular concoction 
of music is quite laughed at by the London jour- 





nals, though they recognize some parts of the 
work as beautiful and effective. In English the 
piece is known as the ‘*‘ Heroic Symphony” (though 
the name provokes associations which are outraged 
in the minds of all lovers of music by such a com- 
parison). The following is a verbal analysis of the 
music and plan of the work: 


“Part I. (Preliminaries.)—State of things at 
Cape Coast Castle. Efforte of the ernor to 
maintain peace and good relations with the Afri- 
cans. Impossibility to obtain from the Ashantees 
the respect and fulfillment of treaties. The Fan- 
tees, themselves victims of their treachery and 
cruelty, appeal to England for —_ and protection ; 
the governor convokes their chiefs to a palaver. 

“Part IL. (The Palaver.)—The chiefs arrive at 
the palaver, preceded by their bards, who sing the 

fe. 


praises of ww life. 

“ Parr ILI. (Coomassie.)—Koffee Calcalli, kin; 
of the Ashantees, is listening to the adulations o 
his warriors. After the chorus he declares, in 
haughty words, his intention of holding at once a 
solemn cusiom, at which innumerable victims will 
be sacrificed, to propitiate the fetich against the 
insolent troops of the white queen. banquet 
spread, the king's favorite wife, Queen Sappon, 
sings her savage admiration of her lord. Calcalli 
then excites his slaves and buffoons to a wild 
dance, ‘ Let the joyous music sound,’ etc. A troop 
of maidens join the evolutions, and the orgy is at 
its height when a messenger warns the king of the 
approach of Sir Garnet's army. Consternation of 
the natives, and wrath of the king, who calls his 
braves to arms. payee | of the English bugles 
and drums, to which replies the wild war-cry of 
the Ashantees. Then the battle, which ends in the 
+ gm entry of the British troops into Coomas- 
sie. Flight of the Ashantees and liberation of the 
victims. The war terminated, England reclaims 
her — sons, and, with a te: sigh for miss- 
ing faces, welcomes the returning army and con- 
quering leader home.” 


No less a sum than 1,604,000 francs has been 
voted by the National Assembly at Versailles for 
certain lyric and dramatic theatres and other insti- 
tutions in Paris, the majority of which, time out of 


mind, have been accustomed to the government subd- | 


vention—a privilege unknown to this country. The 
Grand Opéra gets 800,000 francs, with 20,000 addi- 
tional for its ‘* Caisse des retraites ;*’ the Théatre 
Frangais, 240,000; the Opéra Comique, 140,000 ; 
the Théatre Lyrique, 100,000 ; the Odéon, 60,000. To 
the Paris Conservatoire and its provincial branch- 
es a sum of 220,000 francs is awarded ; a fresh sub- 
vention of 4,000 francs accruing to the Conserva- 
toire at Dijon. The other items are of less inter- 


est ; but the whole shows how, after all her recent | 


trials, France still looks after and encourages the 
highest enterprises in that direction of art appeal- 
ing most to the taste, and contributing most large- 
ly to the gratification and amusement, of the capi- 
tal. The performances of the Théftre-Lyrique 
company will, it is understood, be given thie year, 


d fi tre V > | : : 
See Se eee eee ee | Experimental Confirmation of Fourier’s Theo- 


dour. A certain number of representations in 
Italian are to alternate with those devoted exclu- 
sively to French opera— but this not until 1875. 
About the new Grand Opéra, which is to open in 
January, under the direction of M. Halanzier, it 
only remains to add to what has already been said 


| that the first unknown work to be produced is the 


long-expected “Jeanne @’Arc” of M. Mermet— 
some time in the autumn of next year. What with 
M. Gounod’s cantata, the piano-forte sonata of Sir 
Sterndale Bennett (dedicated to Madame Arabella 
Goddard), and the forthcoming opera of M. Mer- 
met, the Maid of Orleans would seem to be recov- 
ering all her pristine importance, not only as a 
poetic symbol, but as a public figure ? 


The following story of Rossini is told by a Eu- 
ropean correspondent: ‘* Rossini was witty in ex- 
pressing his wishes to his orchestra. During the 
rehearsal of ‘Guillaume Tell,’ a fiutist, Dacosta, 
would play an F sharp instead of an F natural. The 
maestro, not knowing how to correct the offender, 
went down into the orchestra and offered hima 
pinch of snuff. ‘What an honor!’ exclaimed Da- 
costa, reddening with delight. ‘Take a pinch, 
take a pinch,’ said Rossini, smiling. ‘It’s natural, 
that is, unsophisticated. By-the-way, let us have 
an F like my snuff. I should feel obliged..—While 
his works are being rehearsed, Verdi sits in a‘cor- 
ner. Suddenly he will rush furiously out, take his 
place at the piano, and sing his score himself, so as 
to enable the tenor or baritone interpreting it to 
catch all the fine gradations of light and shade. 
Meyerbeer and Halévy used to do the same. It is 
a remarkable fact that maestri possess deplorable 








voices, and yet that, with their imperfect organ, 
they render their own thoughts admirably.” 


The Grand-duke of Saxe-Coburg has bestowed 
the “ Order of Merit for Art and Science’ upon 
Madame Christine Nilsson-Rouzaud, and alxo the 
** Order of the Coburg Honse * (Knight of the Sec- 
ond Class) upon Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan. Both the 
gifted Swedish songstress and the no less gifted 
English composer have, as already stated, been 
staying at Coburg, guests of the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh. The honor paid them is the more 
to be valued if, as we understand, the grand-duke 
is rather chary in conferring such distinctions. 


Sig. Gomez is not the only musician who has 
chosen a libretto entitled “Salvator Rosa.” In 
1882, Sig. Rastrelli brought out an opera with the 
same name at the Theatre Royal, Dresden; in 
1837, a “‘ Salvator Rosa *’ was performed in Milan; 
so was another, by Herr Sobolewski, at Konigs- 
berg, in 1848; while, lastly, M. Duprato produced 
yet another with the like appellation, at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, in 1861. 


The little house in which Mozart composed 
“Die Zauberfléte”’ has been, as our readers are 
perbaps aware, presented by Prince Staremberg to 
the Mozarteum of Salzburg. The authorities of 
that institution intend keeping in this house a 
large album, containing all the portraits and all the 
autographs of Mozart which they can collect, and 
appeal to the generosity of those possessing such 
relics to aid in increasing the collection. 


M. Wienawski, who has been so long among us 
now that Americans take something like a nation- 
al interest in him, has been renewing the triumphs 
of his earlier years in London. His performances 
are spoken of as creating great enthusiasm among 
the English cognoscenti. 


Henri Herz bas resigned his post as professor 
of the piano-forte at the Paris Conservatoire. Herz 
has had enough of distinction and celebrity, and it 
is not to be wondered at that he should seek fora 
little repose in his declining years. 





Science and Invention. 


ROFESSOR ALFRED M. MAYER con- 
tributes to the August number of the 
American Journal of Science and Arts his fifth 
paper on “‘ Researches in Acoustics,” in ad- 
dition to an able discussion of several of the 
accepted theories of acoustics, including “ An 


rem as applied to the Decomposition of the 
Vibrations of a Composite Sonorous Wave 
into its Elementary Pendulum-Vibrations ; an 
Experimental Illustration of Helmholtz’s Hy- 


| pothesis of Audition,” ete. We find a detailed 


and interesting record of certain ‘‘ Experiments 
on the Supposed Auditory Apparatus of the Cu- 
lex Mosquito,” from which we condense as fol- 
lows: In view of the fact that certain insects 
appear to possess no special organs of audition 
—that is, are actually earless—some natural- 
ists have placed the auditory apparatus in their 
club-shaped antenne. The experiments de- 
scribed by Professor Mayer were conducted by 
him with a view to determine whether this 
latter theory be correct, as against that of Sie- 
bold, who states that the existence of a tym- 
panic membrane is the only test of the existence 
of an auditory apparatus. Attracted by the 
beautiful structure of the plumose antenne of the 
male culex mosquito, he chose these as suitable 
objects for experiment. The antenne of these 
insects are twelve-jointed, and from eacl: joint 
radiates a whorl of fibrils, the latter decreasing 
in their length as we proceed from those of the 
second joint from the base of the antenne to 
those of the second joint from the tip. These 
fibrils are highly elastic, and so slender that 
their lengths are over three hundred times 
their diameters. Owing to this extreme frail- 
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ty, it is evident that these slender organs 
would be extremely sensitive to atmospheric 
disturbances, though it remained to be proved 
whether the delicate vibrations caused by 
sound-waves would call forth a responsive ac- 
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tion on the part of the fibrils. It is here that 
the skill as well as wisdom of the student is 
displayed, and we know not which most to 
commend, the delicacy of the manipulation or 
the soundness of the reasoning which preceded 
it: ‘1 cemented,’ writes Professor Mayer, 
‘a live mosquito, with shellac, to a glass slide, 
and brought to bear on various fibrils a one- 
fifth objective. I then sounded successively 
near the stage of the microscope a series. of 
tuning-forks, with their resonant boxes turned 
toward the fibrils. On my first trials with an 
Ut, fork, of five hundred and twelve vibrations 
per second, I was delighted with the results 
of the experiments, for I saw certain of the 
fibrils enter into vigorous vibrations, while 
others remained comparatively at rest.” It 
would be difficult to conceive of a more deli- 
cate experiment more satisfactorily performed, 
and we for once are prepared to admit that 
even the ‘ pestiferous mosquito” was not 
ereated without a purpose; and in this in- 
stance its purpose is a high one, since it serves 
in demonstrating a marvelous natural law in 
one of its most attractive phases. Continuing 
these experiments with other mosquitoes, and 
with a variety of tuning-forks, it was found 
that different fibrils responded to different 
notes, the generai conelusion being that “the 
fibrils are turned to sounds extending through 
the middle and next higher octave of the 
wave.” That this opinion might be verified 
beyond dispute, Professor Mayer submitted it 
to the following severe test: Having measured 
With great cate the lengths and diameters of 
two fibrils, one of which vibrated strongly to 
Uts, the other as powerfully to Ut,—the signs 
Konig stamps on his forks—he consiructed 
from these measures, out of homogeneous pine- 
wood, two gigantic models of the fibrils, the 
one corresponding to the Ut; fork being about 
three feet in length. On counting the number 
of vibrations given forth by these models when 
they were clamped at one end and drawn from an 
horizontal position, he discovered that the ratio 
of these numbers coincided with the ratio exist- 
ing between the number of the forks to which the 
original fibrils co-vibrated. It must be evident 
to the reader that a satisfactory review of such 
an important paper would command a far more 
extended notice than we are here prepared to 
give. At a subsequent, day, however, we 
shall again return to the subject, and till ther 
must be content to assure our readers that the 
half of these wonders has not yet been told 
them. It may be well to state, however, that, 
as a result of these experiments, Professor 
Mayer advances the opinion that the functions 
of these external co-vibrating organs replace 
those of the tympanic membrane and chain of 
ossicles in receiving and transmitting vibra- 
tions. 


We have already taken occasion to acknowl- 
edge the service rendered to meteorological 
science by the observations made by Croce- 
Spinelli and Sivel in their balloon-ascensions. 
It now appears that the same observers have 
succeeded in obtaining facts of great significance 
as setting at rest a long-disputed question re- 
garding the origin of the absorption-lines in 
the solar spectrum. A recent account of these 
observations is as follows: ‘“ Croce-Spinelli 
and Sivel, during their balloon-ascent of March 
22d, were furnished by Janssen with a small 
Spectroseope for the purpose of observing the 
solar spectrum at high altitudes. They ascend- 





ed from Villette in a balloon of 99,000 cubic 
feet capacity, ut 11" 34™ in the forenoon, and 
reached their highest point at 1" 30™, the barom- 
eter standing at 30 em., indicating a height of 
24,000 feet. ‘The temperature, which at starting 
was 55° Fahr., fellto 7° Fahr. The descent was 
safely accomplished at 2°12", The spectro- 
scopic observations were to be directed spe- 
cially to the two dark bands on either side of 
the D lines, produced, as is well known, by 
the vapor of water. Janssen attributed them 
to terrestrial absorption, and hence maintained 
that they ought to disappear at a high eleva- 
tion. Secchi, on the contrary, believing that 
the aqueous vapor producing the absorption 
existed on the sun, argued that they must per- 
sist at any altitude. The balloon observations 
fully confirmed Janssen’s view. At 18,000 
feet the band on the right of the D line disap- 
peared, and at 23,000 feet that on the left be- 
came invisible. The lines E and F were more 
decided than at the sea-level. The red of the 
spectrum became darker, so that B and C were 
perceived with difficulty. Atmospheric glare 
was so much reduced that, at 19,600 feet, at 
180° from the sun, only the yellow of the spec- 
trum could be seen, and that without lines. 
The observations given were made at an angle 
5° to 7° from the sun.”—C. #., lxxviii., 946, 
April, 1874. 


The economical fuel recently invented by 
a Belgian workman is composed as follows: 
two and a quarter pounds of coal-dust, six and 
a half pounds of vegetable earth, and five and 
a half ounces of salts of soda, the whole of 
which is well mixed with one pound of water. 
A shovelful of this mixture thrown upon an 
ardent fire causes it to burn with great brill- 
iancy, and emit a strong degree of heat. The 
fire thus fed has the advantage of burning 
slowly as well as brilliantly. According toa 
communication recently made to the French 
Academy of Sciences, by the Rev. 8. J. Edel, 
a missionary in China, it appears that a simi- 
lar mixture for economizing fuel has been em- 
ployed by the Chinese from time immemorial. 
“Our cooks,” writes the missionary, “ every 
Saturday make a mixture of small broken 
coal, vegetable earth, containing proper pro- 
portions of salts of soda and water. This mixt- 
ure, when dried, is cut into the form of bricks, 


which burn slowly, emitting a strong degree | 


of heat.” The coincidence of the manufact- 
ure of this fuel in Pecheelee and the invention 
of the Belgian workman is curious. 


Three Russian scientific expeditions are at 
present being formed and organized. The 
first, under the Grand-duke Nicholas and his 
aide-de-camp, M. de Stolotow, to explore the 
Amu Darja, will be composed of twenty-six 
persons, formed into four sections—viz., geod- 
esy and topography, meteorology, ethnogra- 
phy and statistics, and natural history. There 
will also be a secretary and an English techni- 
cian. The second expedition, for which the 
Russian Government has voted ten thousand 
dollars, is destined to survey the region be- 
tween the Caspian Sea and Lake Aral, and es- 
tablish the geodesy of this extensive territory 
upon scientific principles. The third expedi- 
tion, under the command of M. Middendorf, 
has been organized to explore completely Ust- 
jurt, the delta of the Amoor, and the ancient 
course of the Oxus, for which purpose General 
Glouchousski has contributed the sum of three 
thousand dollars. 


We learn that M. de Lesseps’s scheme for 
making an inland sea in Algeria is meeting 
with serious opposition from certain of the 
French journals. 


The cause of this appears 





| 
| 


to be the fear lest the evaporation from such a 
wide expanse of shallow water should bring 
about disastrous climatic changes, the influ- 
ence of which would be felt across the Mediter- 
ranean, extending over France itself. One 
writer ventures to predict a return of the gla- 
cial epoch. In spite of these dismal fore- 
bodings, M. de Lesseps has entered upon the 
work in earnest, and, with the prestige of his 
formersuccess as a canal-builder, will doubtless 
soon settle the question by actual experiment, 
arguing doubtless that, if the inland sea prove 
to be a nuisance to France, a dam across the 
canal] will soon restore to Algeria her sandy 
plains, and to France her vine-clad hills. 


M. J. Fitzki recently communicated an in- 
teresting paper to the Medical Society of 
Wilna, claiming that the virus of serpents was 
a sovereign remedy ugainst hydrophobia. Six 
mad dogs were by him innoculated with the 
virus of serpents, and in each case the cure was 
perfect. His last proof referred to a woman 
who had first been bitten by a serpent and 
afterward by a mad dog, but who suffered 
nothing but the pain resulting from the 
wounds. He concludes that there is the same 
antagouism between the venom of the serpent 
and the poison of mad dogs as there is be- 
tween variolic venom and vaccine matter. 


A rare meteorological phenomenon, says & 
correspondent, was recently witnessed at Uzes, 
in the south of France. On the 25th of July, 
at six o’clock in the evening, two loud reports 
were heard, which shook the houses of Uzes to 
their foundations, the effects very much resem- 
bling that produced by the firing of heavy ar- 
tillery. These two detonations were preceded 
by a long train of fire, oblorfg at the buse, and 
pointed at the head. This luminous meteor 
was a large bolis, the fragments of which, 
after the explosion, fell between the com- 
munes of St.-Maximum and St.-Siffret. 


The Atheneum, in its science-gossip, states 
that “the examination of Coggia’s Comet by 
Padre Secchi, by means of the spectroscope, 
proves that its rays consist mainly of light 
emitted by carbon, or an oxide of carbon. M. 
L’ Abbé Moigno causes a smile as we read, in 
Les Mondes of July 9th, his account of this in- 
vestigation, and his exclamation, ‘ Une Cométe 
ne serait-elle qu’un gigantesque diamant vola- 
tilisé ?’” 





Contemporary Sayings. 


Saturday Review discourses in an unusual- 
ly gentle and placid fashion on “ Losses,” and, 
after quoting La Bruyére’s saying that “loess of 
fortune is the only lasting affliction,”’ it says, with 
most consoling truth: “ After all, few misfortr 
but have their bright side, and La Bruyére’s saying 
does not apply in its severity to mere curtailment 
of income and a temporary pinch. There is some 
credit in having, like Dogberry, had our losses. 
People cannot boast of the money they possess, but 
it ie permitted to them to make what conversa- 
tional capital they can out of the money they have 
lost. The topic is a social equalizer, and sets all 
tongues loose. He who has lost the biggest sum 
takes precedence. Intellect only tells in setting 
off loss in sensational or picturesque colors ; mem- 
ory distinguishes itself solely as it caps one story 
by another more grievous and pathetic ; temper 
and disposition are seen in the view taken of the 
most recent examples. “Some are sanguine with- 
out reason, and know the most extraordinary cases 
of finding and recovery ; some are only intent upon 
proving to the loser that he has himself to blame, 
expatiating on their own precautions; some use 
the occasion to infase general mistrust; for it is 
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one incidental mischief of losses from the person 
that innocent people fall under suspicion, since it 
is impossible with some minds not to account for 
mischance by laying it on somebody's shoulders. 
And it is such losses as these that make topics of 
conversation.” 


The London Spectator thus comments upon the 
recent scene in the National Assembly of France 
when the statement of M. Galloni d’Istria that the 
republic of 1848 “fell beneath the contempt and 
horror of all honest men” was branded as a lie, 
and the Assembly dissolved in confusion: “ To 
distribute blame all round among the culprits were 
a waste of time, and the profitable course is to try 
whether we can understand their motives. We can 
do that only by looking at the characters of the 
men, and the three heroes of the tumult happen to 
represent the kind of forces that often seem to be 
on the point of tearing France to pieces. Schel- 
cher, the fanatical republican, eager to effect a 
social as well as a political revolution; Galloni 
d'Istria, the fanatical imperialist, convinced that 
the only remedy for the ills of France is the Cesar- 
ism of handcuffs and grape-shot; Gavardie, the 
fanatical royalist, certain that the only way to na- 
tional peace and greatness lies through the revival 
of the old alliance between a monarchy based on 
divine right and a Church baged on revelation from 
heaven—such men absolutely hate each other, and 
they would never come an inch nearer to each oth- 
er even if they were to debate until the Judgment- 
Day. Compromise is out of the question when the 
fight is waged at the dictate of beliefs which come 
from the depths of the soul, and which are held to 
be vital.” 


The Pall Mall Budget explains for us as fol- 
lows: “It may have been observed that, in the 
list of governments represented at the Brussels 
Conference, that of the United States is not in- 
cluded. This abstention on the part of America is 
due to the persistent observance of the so-called 
Monroe doctrine, by which she takes as little part as 
possible in the affairs of Europe. The United States 
Government declined, ina similar manner, to allow 
itself to be represented at the Geneva Conference 
for the ‘ amelioration of the condition of the sick 
and wounded in war.’ What is also remarkable is 
the fact that, before the Geneva Conference assem- 
bled, the American Government had already pro- 


to take charge of the rights and liberties of the 
people of South Carolina.” 


How refreshing it is to find any mas—eepecially 
any editor—who has time for an occasional jour- 
ney to Arcadia! And an Iowa journalist is an ob- 
ject of envy, who says: ‘* We found time last Fri- 
day afternoon to make a brief visit to Arcadia, going 
up on the afternoon freight, and returning in the 
evening. Every time we visit the town, we are 
more impressed with its rapid advancement as a 
business point. Times were rather dull there, as 
in all other places during harvest, but matters had 
already begun to improve, and by another week 
business will be as lively as could be desired.” 
Times dull in Arcadia! But dullness is in itself 
a kind of happiness, perhaps. Shades of the 
Greeks! To goup to Arcadia “in the afternoon 
freight’ and return in the evening! If we could 
do this, we might consent to all the business dull- 
ness in the world. 


The New-York Sun once in a while mannufact- 
ures something very dark in the way of a “‘ guess- 
thing.’ Even Browning would have chuckled with 
delight at such a success as this: “ The most acci- 
dental of all living or dead frauds upon any con- 
stituent of true greatness, wreathed in smoke and 
muddled in debauch, gropes in darkness, and drags 
forth by forelock or grasps by collar the lowest 
of stupidities and most contemptible of inanities 
for stations where intellect and high character 
should be the test of entrance.” The beautiful 
chromo of “Innocence *’ might be offered as a re- 
ward to the first-received answer to the above 
conandrum, 


A Texas journal has a very cautious and com- 
prehensive way of paragraphing on weather top- 
ics. Under the heading “ Wind,” it says: ** The 
clouds have for the last day or so given us commo- 
tions of the air, but no rain. The barometer is in 
that condition of violent falls that betoken as vio- 
lent changes of weather. At sea there are doubt- 
less heavy gales. It is to be hoped we will get a lit- 
tle rain soon.” 

“ Great Cesar,” says the 7ridune’s indefatigable 
“John Paul,” in a recent letter—“ great Cesar, 
what herves these boatmen are! What a thing it is 
to be ‘a gentleman and a sculler’ nowadays, to be 
sure!” 





claimed the neutrality of surgeons and hospital at- 
tendants in the field; and that, long before the 
Brussels Conference was thought of, it had’ in its 
* Instructions for the Government of the Armies of 
the United States,’ adopted every one of the prin- 
ciples and rules which, regarded as new, are now 
being discussed, with more or less solemnity, at 
Brussels.” 


The Hoopertown Chronicle, moralizing over 
things unheeded, says: “ There are brilliant ideas 
which go elinking in and out among the shins of 
men like a frightened rabbit, and no one pays any 
attention tothem. The doctrine that tomato-cat- 
sup is ae good with prairie-chicken as berry 
sauce is one of these.” Another is the following 
sentiment on the subject of “ Cincinnatus at the 
Plough,” taken from the same paper: “‘ In that por- 
tion of the imagination’s realm reconnoitred by 
the ‘ mind's eye,’ and its bearing upon Roman his- 
tory, there is no incident, it seems to the writer, 
better calcalated to cause a thrill of admiration 
and sympathy in every magnanimous breast than 
the picture of the grandest character that Rome 
ever produced diligently engaged in the manual 
(but not degrading) occupation of guiding the 
plough.” All of which is true; but when will the 
people begin to feel it, as it were ? 





Several of the great political journals of the 
country should at once enter into competition for 
the services of the man who lashed the English 
language into foam as follows, in a Sonth-Carolin- 
ian newspaper: ‘‘ We are crossing the ledge, with 
& yawning precipice on either side. Ten thousand 
feet below are the sharpened rocks, and destrac- 
tion, crouching like a hyena, waiting for the dead. 
Looking back a moment, missing a single step, the 
tremor of a nerve, the failing of a muscle, the un- 
certain quiver of an eye, and the Republican party 
is dashed to pieces forever, while the blackness of 
darkness shall be rent with the wild yell of the 
Democratic party, as it springs forward to the helm 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


UGUST 21.—A destructive typhoon occurs at 
Nagasaki, Japan. Property on shore and ship- 
ping reatly damaged. A large number of natives 
Mvigtting betwee the negroes and whites 
t tween the n and w at 
Leneneter, Ky. The whites take possession of the 
town. 


Aveust 22.—The Osage Indians having declared 
war —— Kansas, Governor Osborne, of that 
State, telegraphs to the General Government for 
arms. 

Fighting continues between the whites and 
blacks at Lancaster, Ky. The negroes fortified in 
the Sellers mansion are surrounded, and the build- 
ings are fired. Several of each party shot. 


Aveust 23.—Two hundred and fifty State troops 
arrive at Lancaster, Ky. Thirty-five black prison- 
ers taken. Order restored. 

Advices from London that the Russian Govern- 
ment has refused to recognize the Spanish Repub- 


lic. 

Advices from Madrid state that Leo de Urgel 
has been surrendered to the Carlists by treachery. 
General Tristany captured the entire garrison— 
four hundred and eighty-five men, with thirty-two 
guns—and shot the commandant of the citadel. 


Aveust 24.—The formal] recognition of Spain by 


Sweden is announced. 
Large fires at Notti and Southampton, 
England. An explosion in a colliery near Hanley, 


Staffordshire, kills eight miners. 


Aveust 2%. — Advices from Madrid represent 
that a ministerial crisis is imminent. Sefiores Sa- 
gasta and Cotoner are likely to leave the Spanish 
cabinet. The city of rda isin flames. The 
Carlists have extincuished the lights on the Span- 
ish coast between San Sebastian and Bilbao. 

A fire in South Bend, Ind., destroyed property 
to the amount of three hundred thousand dollars. 
a Negro troubles are reported in Choctaw County, 

a. 





Avevust 26.—Eo advices state that Ger. 
many has formal laimed every intention of 
interfering in the internal affairs of Spain. France 
bas issued orders to prevent the sale of arms to the 
ey \ f Republica 

y of Repu in troops on the way to Puig. 
cerda was captured by the Carlists. 4 — 

The Government of Portugal has ordered the 
Spanish federalists out of the country. 

Postmaster-General Jewell assumes the duties 
of his office. 

Governor Leslie has ordered the immediate trig] 
of the Lancaster (Ky.) rioters. 


Aveust 27.—Earthquake at Porto Rico. 

Advices from Spain that the Carlist forces at- 
tempted to capture Puigcerda by a night assauit, 
but were repnized. 

Christian Mayer, who was sent to the peniten- 
tiary for participating in the Tompkins Square 
riot, was pardoned by Governor Dix. 








Hotices, 


—— 


THE FAMOUS BEAUTIES of the 
Court of Charles II. always wore ENGLISH CHAN. 
NEL Shoes, They never have ragged soles, wear 
longer, and cost no more. Ladies, make your dealers 
get them for you. The place where the channel is cut 
shows on the sole. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 1S PUB. 
lished weekly. Terms, $4.00 per annum, in advance; 
single numbers, 10 cents. Postage for regular subscrib- 
ers, 20 cents per annum, payable quarterly, in advance, 
at the office where received. Canada subscribers must 
add 20 cents to their subscriptions for prepayment of 
U.S. postage. New York City subscribers in all cases 
have their postage prepaid, the amount (20 cents) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “ subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 
taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 
report the facts to the local postmaster.” D. ApPLeton 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In 
order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to which 
route to select previous to commencing your journey, 
be careful and purchase a copy of AppLetons’ Rat- 
way Guive. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy 
of the Gurpg. Price, 25 cents. D. Aprreton & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 


SUMMER TRAVEL.—APPLETONS’ 
HAND-BOOKS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL.—I. 
EASTERN AND NORTHERN Tour, in one volume, em- 
bracing the New England, the Middle States, and 
Canada. This volume includes all the districts usually 
resorted to by summer travelers in the East—the New 
England coast, the White Mountains, the Connecticut 
Valley, the lakes, rivers, and water-falls of New York; 
the mountains and. resorts of Pennsylvania; the sea- 
coast places of New Jersey. It is complete in regard 
to the district covered, and is revised yearly. II. THE 
Western Tour, in one volume, embracing descrip- 
tions of all routes and all places between New York and 
the Pacific coast, including very full particulars of the 
Yosemite, Colorado, Western cities, the Lakes, etc. 
zamo. Flexible cloth.. With Maps. $2.coeach. Mailed 
post-paid to any part of the United States upon receipt 
of the price. D. Appreron & Co., Publishers, N. Y. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ FJOURNAL.—App.etons’ JouRNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers, D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 5st 
Broadway, New York. 


























